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“BE of good cheer, brother!” said John Bradford to his 
fellow-martyr while the faggots were kindling; “we shall 
have a brave supper in Heaven with the Lord to-night!” 
“ Be of good cheer, everybody !” cry an army of modern con- 
fessors, seated in library chairs ; “there is no Heaven and no 
Lord, and when we die there will be an end of us all, in swcula 
seculorum ; but the generations who come after us will be 
greatly edified by our beautiful books and our instructive 
example.” 

Perhaps the moral vitality of our age is in no way better 
exemplified than by the fact that certain doubts which seem 
to strike mortal blows at the head and heart of human virtue, 
yet leave it breathing, and even pulsating with aspirations 
after some yet loftier excellence than saints and heroes have 
hitherto attained. To look back to the “infidels” with whom 
Massillon and Jeremy Taylor had to do, and compare them 
with the Agnostics of our time, is indeed more encouraging 
than to compare the “faithful” of past centuries with those of 
the present age. While the old Atheist sheltered his vice 
behind a rampart of unbelief where no appeals could reach 
VOL. XIV. 21 
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him, the new Agnostic honestly maintains that his opinions 
are the very best foundations of virtue. No one can for a 
moment say of him that he chooses darkness rather than 
light because his deeds are evil. If it be (as we think) dark- 
ness which he has chosen, there can be no question that his 
deeds are good; and that his conceptions of Duty are truly 
elevated and far-reaching, and enforced by every argument 
which he has left himself at liberty to use. Renouncing 
faith in God and in the Life hereafter—that is to say, in 
Goodness Infinite and Goodness Immortalized—he retains the 
most fervent faith in Goodness as developed in human life 
—that is to say, in Goodness Finite in degree and in dura- 
tion. If we are to accept his own statement of the case, 
the Agnostic has completely turned the front of the theological 
battle. It is now the Pagans who have seized and hold aloft 
the sacred Labarum of Duty and Self-sacrifice, and in hoc signo 
are destined to victory. ’ 

The claim is one of the gravest which can be put forth 
between man and man. It was not easy—it was, alas! often 
beyond our strength—to combat our doubts or those of others, 
while yet we fought against them as a sailor fights against 
enemies cutting his anchor cable on a stormy night. We 
stand amazed and disarmed by the strange intelligence that, 
when these doubts have done their work, and cast us adrift 
altogether from allegiance to God and hope of another life, 
then, when all seems lost, we shall suddenly discover that we 
have touched the Fortunate Isles of virtue and peace. Only 
the thorough sceptic, we are assured, can be the perfect saint. 
Nobody can disinterestedly serve his brother on earth till he 
is entirely persuaded he has no Father in heaven. The fruit 
of the Tree of Knowledge (of course it is always sous-entendu 
that it is a tree of genuine knowledge on which Atheism grows) 
is to be desired, not only because it will make us “ wise,” but 
because it will make us good. Who will hesitate any more to 
pluck and eat? 

To the consideration of this now common pretension of 
Agnosticism to be the true FRIEND oF VIRTUE, in the room 
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of the old delusion of Religion, the following pages will be 
devoted. For the purposes of our particular argument, and to 
avoid entangling ourselves with too many collateral questions, 
I shall treat it here as the Assumption of the Moral Superiority 
of Atheism over Theism. Is that assumption justifiable? JI, 
for one, am entirely ready to admit that if there be anything 
in the faith in God and immortality which detracts from the 
highest conceivable perfection of human virtue—if, in short, 
Atheism have a better morality to teach than Theism—then 
the case of Theism must be abandoned. The religion which 
is not the holiest conceivable by the man who holds it is con- 
demned ipso facto. 

I presume that no dispute exists as to the practical Rules 
of morality. These, indeed, are accepted with an unanimity 
which speaks volumes for some occult constitutional tendency 
(I dare not say Intuition) among persons who hold such gro- 
tesquely opposite ideas as to the metaphysical basis of morals 
as the gentlemen who contributed to the first and second 
Symposium in the Nineteenth Century. It is the proper motives 
to a virtuous and self-sacrificing life which Agnostics claim 
to place on higher ground than that which has been hitherto 
given to them. They propose to tell us to “do justice and 
love mercy” both in a better and more disinterested way than 
while we added to those unquestionable duties the mistaken 
attempt to walk humbly with our God. The question lies in 
a nutshell—Can they do it? Is there anything in the true 
Theistic faith detracting from the disinterestedness of virtue, 
or calculated to rob it of a single ray of purity and glory? 
This must be our first contention, since Religion now stands 
on its defence as a basis of morality. When it is settled, it 
may perhaps appear that Religion may justly again assume 
the offensive, and challenge Atheism to prove its capacity for 
serving equally efficiently as a support for the virtue of human- 
ity ; and, if it appear that to such a challenge no satisfactory 
reply can be given, then it will be manifest that, in their ex- 
pressions of satisfaction and joy* at the anticipated downfall 





* Vide p. 468 of this article. 
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of religion, Atheists display disregard of the moral interests of 
their race. 

Let the lists be cleared in the first place. A contributor 
to the Theological Review will not be expected to defend all 
the base and demoralizing things which, in the misused name 
of Christianity, have been inculcated concerning “Other-world- 
liness ;” the doing good for the sake of getting to heaven, and 
avoiding evil from fear of hell. Since the day, recorded by 
Joinville, when the mysterious old woman carried her water- 
pot and torch before St. Louis, and told him she intended to 
put out the fires of hell and burn up heaven, so that men 
might learn to love God for his own sake, and not from fear 
or hope—since that distant time there have not been wanting 
righteous souls who have girned and spurned at the vile lessons 
current in the Churches, and asked with Kingsley : 

Is Selfishness—for Time, a sin—stretched out into eternity, 

Celestial Prudence ? 
Beyond a doubt, one of the heaviest charges against the popular 
ereed is, that while its ministers have raged against the small- 
est theological error, and convulsed the world by their ridi- 
culous disputes concerning mysteries altogether beyond the 
reach of human comprehension, they have complacently en- 
dured and even fostered moral heresies which withered up the 
very roots of virtue. The whole tone of ordinary Romish 
exhortation to faire son salut is often base beyond expression,* 
and the teaching of the Church of England in the last century 
was no better. Here are some specimens of it. Rutherforth 
says (Nature and Obligations of Virtue, 1744): “Every man’s 





* A friend of mine, nursed very indifferently by a Sceur de Charité through a 
fever in Paris, one day in her weakness rather superabundantly thanked the Sister 
for her care. “Do you think I do it for your sake, Madame? If so, you are much 
mistaken. I do it entirely pour faire mon salut.” In comparison with this nun 
(whose sentiments, it is to be feared, are very general among such poor creatures, 
taught to renounce all natural sympathy and affection), I very much prefer the old 
Scotchwoman, mentioned by Dean Ramsay, who frankly avowed her intention of 
telling a tremendous lie. Somebody, remonstrating, asked her, Was she not afraid 
to do it for the sake of her soul? ‘My soul!” was the reply; “ what signifies my 
silly soul compared to the honour of the family ?” 
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happiness is the ultimate end which reason teaches him to 
pursue, and the constant and uniform practice of virtue 
becomes our duty when Revelation has informed us that 
God will make us finally happy in a life after this.” Paley 
is no better. He says:* “Virtue is the doing good to man- 
kind in obedience to the will of God and for the sake of 
everlasting happiness. According to which definition, the good 
of mankind is the subject, the will of God the rule, and ever- 
lasting happiness the motive of virtue.” Waterland, the great 
champion of Trinitarianism, went even further. He says, that 
“being just and grateful without future prospects, has as much 
of moral virtue in it as folly or indiscretion has.” These are 
the kind of doctrines which have been placidly admitted among 
the recognized teachings of the great Christian Churches. Nor 
have some of the philosophers proved a whit more conscious 
of the meaning of the simple notion of Duty. Bentham, for 
example, plainly lays it down that fora man to give upa 
larger pleasure of his own for a smaller one of his neighbour's, 
is an act, not of virtue, but of folly. 

Certainly if the new Agnostics had no types of religion or 
morality save these thoroughly debased ones wherewith to 
compare their system, they might well claim to be the evan- 
gelists of a purer gospel. Better, assuredly better, would it be 
to believe in no God, than to pay homage to the all-adorable 
Author of Good for the sake of the payment we expect Him 
to give us. Better, assuredly better, to expect no life beyond 
the grave, than to poison every act of courage, justice or bene- 
ficence, by the vile notion of being rewarded for it in heaven ; 
or to refrain from treachery and cruelty and lies, merely, like 
a beaten hound, from dread of the bloody scourge of hell. 

But it would be an insult to the well-informed and widely- 
read advocates of Agnosticism, if we were to assume for a 
moment that they are ignorant that this base alloy of religion 
has been almost universally repudiated by the higher class of 
English divines of the present day, even of the straitest sects 


* Moral Phil., B. i. c. vii, 





+ Deontology, p. 191. 
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of orthodoxy ; and that there is not a Broad-churchman, an 
Unitarian or a Theist, who does not regard them with unmiti- 
gated disgust. The question really is, not whether religion 
muy be made to corrupt morality with bribes and threats, but 
whether it properly does so; whether a religious man ought, 
in accordance with his theology, to be less disinterested than 
an Atheist? To reply to this question, it seems only necessary 
to recal what a Theist believes about God and Immortality 
as concerned with his own virtue. 

A Theist believes, then, that the goodness and justice which 
the Agnostic recognizes and loves so well in their human 
manifestations, have existence beyond humanity, and are car- 
ried to ideal perfection in a Being who is, in some sense, the 
Soul and Ruler of the universe. 

This belief, at all cvents (whether legitimately held or only 
a dream), cannot, I presume, so far as it goes, be charged with 
detracting from the purity of virtue. Goodness cannot be 
esteemed less good, or justice less just, because there exists 
One who is supremely good and just. 

Further, as regards himself, the Theist believes that this 
supremely good and just Being so constituted his nature and 
the world around him, as that the law of goodness and justice 
should be known to him as the sacred rule whereby he is 
inwardly bound to determine his actions and sentiments. In 
other words, he believes that he has acquired his moral sense 
from God, and not from any undesigned, fortuitous order of 
things which may have impressed it as an hereditary idea on 
his brain. 

I am at a loss to guess how this step further can be supposed 
to be hostile to the disinterestedness of virtue. It is easy to 
see how the opposite view of the origin of conscience, as exhi- 
bited in Mr. Darwin’s “ Descent of Man,’—whereby the autho- 
rity of the human intuition, “Thou shalt do no murder,” is traced 
to the same origin as the bees’ intuition of the duty of killing 
their brothers the drones (namely, the hereditary transmission 
of ideas found conducive to the welfare of the tribe),—should 
dethrone Conscience from her assumed supremacy, and place 
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her among the crowd of other hereditary notions, neither 
more nor less deserving of honour. And, on the other hand, 
the attribution of our moral ideas more or less directly to the 
’ teaching of a Being immeasurably above us,—and thus repre- 
senting Conscience as a ray shot downwards from a Sun, instead 
of a marsh-fire illumined under special conditions of social 
existence, and liable to blaze up, die down, or flit hither and 
thither as they may determine,—must inevitably elevate and 
sanctify the laws of morals to our apprehension. In truth, it 
is obvious that, had the first hypothesis (of the hereditary 
transmission of useful ideas) been heard of in the days of our 
ancestors, the “mystic extension” (as Mr. Mill calls it) of Uti- 
lity into Morality could never have been accomplished, and 
Repentance and Remorse would have been unknown experi- 
ences. But all this refers to the practical authority of moral 
laws. It is with the disinterestedness of the man who obeys 
them that we are at present concerned ; and this disinterested- 
ness is not, that I perceive, influenced one way or the other by 
the theory he may hold of how he comes by his knowledge of 
them. 

But now we reach the point where it is to be presumed the 
Atheist finds ground for his claim to superior disinterestedness. 
The Theist believes not only that Goodness and Justice are 
attributes of God, and that God has taught him to be good and 
just, but that God further holds what the old schoolmen called 
the Justitia Rectoria of the universe,—that He so ordains 
things as that, sooner.or later, good will surely befal the good, 
and evil the evil. So much as this is included in the simplest 
elements of Theism. In its fuller development, Theism teaches 
more ; namely, that God takes the interest of a Father in the 
moral welfare of His children; that He has created every 
human soul (and doubtless thousands of races of other intelli- 
gent beings) for the express purpose that each should attain, 
through the teaching and trials of existence, to virtue, and so 
enter into the supreme bliss of sympathy and communion with 
Himself. Theism, thus understood, teaches that God is per- 
petually training each soul for that sublime end, inspiring it 
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with light, answering its prayers for spiritual aid, punishing it 
for its errors, hedging up its way with thorns to prevent its 
wanderings, and, finally, certainly conducting it, through this 
life, and perhaps many lives to come, to the holiness and bless- — 
edness for which it was made. 

The position of a Theist differs therefore essentially from 
that of an Atheist as regards the practice of virtue, inasmuch 
as the Atheist thinks he has no superhuman spectator or sym- 
pathizer ; that the thoughts and feelings which awaken his 
conscience and move his heart do not originate in any mind 
out of his own; that the woes of his life bear with them no 
moral meaning of retribution or expiation ; and, finally, that 
whether he be a hero or a coward, a saint or a sinner, it will 
be all one, so far as himself is concerned, when the hour of his 
death has sounded. His actions may and will have important 
consequences to other men, but as regards his own destiny they 
can have no consequences at all, for the grave will receive 
everything that remains of him. The virtues he may have 
acquired with unutterable struggles will die away into nothing- 
ness, like the sound of a broken harp-string. He will neither 
rejoin his dead friends, or come into any fresh consciousness 
of God. Neither dead friends nor God have any existence ; 
and a little sooner or later, as he may chance to be a more or 
less important person, he will be altogether forgotten, and no 
being in the universe will ever more remember that he once 
was. 

Now I think it would be idle to deny that it must be far 
harder to be virtuous under the shadow of this Atheism than 
in the sunshine of Theism. The tax and strain upon the 
moral nature of a man who holds the views just indicated of 
the emptiness of the universe of any One absolutely good and 
just—of the low and haphazard origin of conscience, and of 
the utter loneliness and unaided state wherewith man pursues 
his weary course from the cradle to the inevitable, eternal 
grave—must be simply enormous. All honour, sincere and 
hearty honour, and full recognition of their noble disinterest- 
edness, be to those Atheists who under such strain yet struggle 
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successfully and incessantly to do good and not evil all their 
days, and to die bravely and calmly, letting go their grasp of 
life and joy and love, and sinking without a groan under the 
waters which are to cover them for evermore. There is some- 
thing in the self-sustained, Promethean courage of such a 
man which commands our admiration ; and we can well ima- 
gine him looking round on his suffering fellows pitifully, as 
on his orphaned and disinherited brothers and sisters, with 
infinite compassion, as for beings destined like himself to perish, 
with all their aspirations and capacities disappointed and un- 
fulfilled. For such a man to devote himself to the labours of 
practical benevolence, the relief of the woe which surrounds 
him, and from whence he usually draws his strongest argu- 
ments for his desolate creed, would seem to be the fittest, if 
not the only fit pursuit ; and when we behold him engaged in 
it (as in instances I could readily name), our whole hearts 
recognize his virtue as absolutely beautiful and disinterested. 
But because the Atheist’s virtue, when he is virtuous, is with- 
out alloy, is there any just reason to hold that it is more pure 
than that of the Theist? His task is, as I have readily admit- 
ted, the harder of the two ; so hard indeed is it, that there seem 
the gravest reasons for fearing that, if a few noble spirits per- 
form it, the mass of tried and tempted men who ean scarcely 
lift themselves from their selfishness even with the two wings 
of Faith and Hope, will lie prone in the very mire of vice when 
those wings are broken. But because the Atheist’s duty is 
harder to do, is it consequently better done? Is the music 
which he draws from that one string of philanthropy, sweeter 
than the full chord of all the religious and social affections 
together ? 

Let us revert to the points of difference between the two 
creeds as above enumerated. Is a man necessarily self-interested 
in doing the will of a Being whom he /oves, and hopes by serv- 
ing to approach and resemble? Of course if he is looking for 
payment,—for health, wealth, happiness on earth, or celestial 
glory,—for any adventitious reward outside of the fact of be- 
coming better and nearer to God,—then indeed his service is 
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self-interested. He is a mercenary in the army of martyrs. In 
strict ethics, his conduct, however exactly legal, is not virtuous, 
for virtue can only be absolutely without side-looks to contin- 
gent profit, present or future. I presume that when Agnostics 
boast of the superior disinterestedness of the virtue they incul- 
cate over that of religious men, they think (and cannot divest 
themselves of the early acquired habit of thinking) of religion 
as of this kind of labour-and-wages system—hard duty below, 
high glory above—with perhaps the additional complications 
of the orthodox notions of Imputed Righteousness. But it is 
time this confusion should cease. Love-of goodness imperson- 
ated in God is not a less disinterested, though naturally a more 
fervent, sentiment than love of goodness in the abstract. The 
Theist, in his attempt to obey by good deeds the will of the 
Being he loves, acts as simply as the Atheist, who loves the 
good deed, thinking that no being higher in the scale of exist- 
ence than himself has any appreciation of the difference be- 
tween good and evil. The Theist indeed adds to his love of 
goodness per se, a love of goodness impersonated in God, who 
desires good actions to be done,* and possibly also a hope that, 
by doing good now, he may be given the power to do it again 
and again for ever; but it is all the same charmed circle of 
doing good for goodness’ sake, out of which he never emerges 
into any such motive as doing good for the sake of honour, 
prosperity, or heavenly bliss in a golden city. The sole thing 
which the Theist asks of God as the reward of obedience is, 
the power to obey better in future, the privilege of obeying for 
ever. The payment of his virtue is, to be virtuous now and 
throughout eternity. Whether it be in this life or another, 
there is no difference ; no new principle comes into play; no 
bribe unsought for here is hoped for there. He says to God: 





* Miss Martineau says: “I saw with the pain of disgust how much lower a 
thing it is to lead even the loftiest life from a regard to the will or mind of any 
other being than from a natural working out of our own powers” (Autobiography, 
Vol. II.). I must humbly confess I have not come yet to see anything of the kind. 
Provided that the Being to whose Will we have regard is Supreme Goodness itself, 
it seems to me infinitely higher to strive to assimilate our will to His than to “work 
out our own powers.” 
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“Tt is a joy to serve Thee, but infinitely greater is the joy to 
serve Thee with the assurance that the term of my service will 
never expire. Precious.is the privilege of calling Thee Father. 
How glad then am I that I shall be a child at Thy feet for 
ever! Lord, I seek no heaven hereafter. I covet no abode of 
bliss, no outward reward above. To be with Thee is my heaven 
and my salvation, and the only reward I seek. As I abide in 
Thee now, may I continue to live in Thee, O Father; and to 
grow in wisdom and love and purity and joy in Thee, time 
without end.”* 

Surely it is altogether absurd to speak of this Religion as 
involving any, even the very slightest shade of interested- 
ness, or detraction from the highest conceivable type of human 
virtue? If it deserve such a condemnation, then must like- 
wise stand condemned the most pure and exalted human love 
which friend has ever felt for friend—for this also, by its very 
nature, seeks to serve for love’s sake; to arrive at perfect 
harmony ; to dwell with the beloved in unbroken and ever- 
lasting union. 


Turn we now to the other side of the subject. Theism has 
been, I hope, vindicated from the charge of interestedness. 
What shall we say to the general ethical aspect of Agnosti- 
cism, which assumes to be the nobler system? Admitting 
cordially the blameless conduct and the high aspirations of 
its professors, what value shall we attach to their claim to be 
the heralds of a higher morality ? 

Let it be understood that the work of Theists has been to 
purify Religion to the best of their lights, and re-establish its 
relation with morals on (as they think) a better footing than 
that of orthodoxy. If they have attacked the popular creed, 
it has been in the best interests of Religion as they have 
understood them ; and if they have disturbed any man’s faith 
or hope, it has been for the purpose of immediately grounding 
them on a securer basis and lifting them to loftier love. 





* Keshub Chunder Sen. 
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The work of Atheists differs essentially from theirs, inas- 
much as they aim to do away with all which has hitherto 
passed under the name of Religion,—faith in a Moral Governor 
of the world and hope of a life beyond the grave; and it is 
their contention that by making a clean sweep of these funda- 
mental beliefs as well as of all the superstructures of ortho- 
doxy, they best prepare the way for the higher Morality 
which they propose to teach. If we may, without offence, 
condense their lessons in a very obvious parallel, they amount 
to this “symbol :”—“ Whosoever will be saved, before all 
things it is necessary that he cease to believe either in One 
God or in three ; and that he be fully assured that those who 
have done good, and those who have done evil, shall alike go 
into everlasting nothingness.” This creed, piously accepted, 
he will advance to perfection, and altogether outrun any excel- 
lence which has been hitherto attained by Christian or Theist, 
in the two following ways: 

Ist. While recognizing that, so far as he himself is con- 
cerned, Death means the annihilation of consciousness, he will 
act throughout his life with a deep and conscientious concern 
for the consequences of his actions to those who come after 
him, or—as Mr. Frederick Harrison expresses it—to his own 
posthumous activity. : 

2nd. By welcoming the conclusions of Atheism, and especi- 
ally the doctrine of the annihilation of consciousness at death, 
not as a sorrowful truth, but as the latest and brightest Gospel 
of good tidings ; and proclaiming on all suitable occasions that 
they afford a better standpoint and outlook for humanity than 
any faith or hope which has been hitherto entertained. 

The first of these doctrines has been this year set forth (as 
most of the readers of the Theological Review will be well 
aware) in two most eloquent and affecting papers by Mr. 
Frederick Harrison in the June and July Nos. of the Nine- 
teenth Century. How much sympathy I feel with a great deal 
which is said in these papers,* how sincerely I respect Mr. 








* E.g. the following passage, which deserves to be reprinted a hundred times, 
Nineteenth Century, July, 1877, p. 832: “ We entirely agree with the theologians 
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Harrison’s noble conception of the aim of life, even where I 
most completely misdoubt the validity of the method he pro- 
poses for attaining it, there is scarcely need to say. It is pre- 
4 cisely because such Positivists as he and Mr. Morley and 

eorge Eliot, and’ such Agnostics as many I could name, 
assume such really high ground in their teaching, and appeal 
(though, as I think, in a fallacious way) to our very noblest 
sympathies and aspirations, that I feel urged to raise my 
feeble voice and call in question their guidance. There, in 
truth, stand, as they point to them, the snowy .summits of 
purity and goodness. But by what path would they guide us 
to ascend them? Even if their own strong souls may climb 
those giddy heights, can they be in any possible sense the 
better way than that by which millions of believers in God 
and Immortality have gone up on high? 

































Let us take Mr. Harrison’s doctrine of the “Posthumous 
Activities” of the soul, and endeavour to estimate how far it is 
calculated to act as an efficient motive of virtue on ordinarily 
constituted, well-intentioned men and women. We must bear 
in mind that it is formally proposed as a substitute for the old 
belief in the immortality of the individual—that is (according 
P to the Theist creed), in the immortality of the virtue of the 











that our age is beset with a grievous danger of materialism. There is a school of 
teachers abroad, and they have found an echo here, who dream that victorious 
vivisection will ultimately win them anatomical solutions of man’s moral and 
spiritual mysteries. Such unholy nightmares, it is true, are not likely to beguile 
many minds in a country like this, where social and moral problems are still in 
Fs their natural ascendant. But there is a subtler kind of materialism of which the 
dangers are real. It does not indeed put forth the bestial sophism that the apex 
of philosophy is to be won by improved microscopes and new batteries. But then 
: it has nothing to say about the spiritual life of men. It fills the air with pans to 
science, but it always means physical, not moral science. It shirks the question of 
questions,—To what human end is this knowledge ? How shall man thereby order 
his life as a whole? Where is he to find the object of the yearnings of his spirit ¢” 

I am not concerned to defend the orthodox ideal of Heaven against Mr. Harri- 
son’s strictures, but I cannot help entering a protest against his sneer at the 
** eternity of the tabor”’ as “so gross, so sensual a creed.” It seems to me it errs 
by an excessive and unreal spirituality. It was certainly not a “gross” or “sensual” 
order of mind which deemed the act of adoration to be one wherein man could 
spend an eternity of ecstasy. 


bac: 80 
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individual. While Theists believe that, having lighted that 
sacred torch, they shall be permitted to bear it onward, 
burning more purely and brightly for ever, the Comtist be- 
lieves he must lay down his torch at the side of his grave, 
but that other men may ignite their own from it, and so carry 
on its light from age to age. 

In the first place I must remark, that, like the promise on 
which such stress is laid in Dr. Bridge’s General View of Posi- 
tivism—that attached husbands and wives may be solemnly 
interred side by side—there is nothing new in these anticipa- 
tions held out by Positivism. We have always known that 
we might be buried in the same vault with our next friend, 
as we have always known that our actions would continue to 
bear fruit after our departure. We entertained the first hope 
(so far as such a pitiful matter as the future position of our 
deaf and blind, decaying dust deserves to be considered a 
hope), and we were aware of the responsibility,—plus the 
belief that we ourselves should enjoy free converse with the 
spirit of our friend, and afford to smile together on our poor 
mouldering garments laid up side by side in the tomb,—and 
plus the belief that we might ourselves be cognizant of our post- 
humous activities. There is nothing in the fact that both the 
hope and the sense of responsibility must now stand by them- 
selves for what they are worth, to give them (so far as I can 
see) any fresh leverage as motives of conduct. People who 
did not love each other better while they expected to be at 
liberty to spend eternity in conscious communion, as well as 
to be buried in the same grave, certainly will not love each 
other better when their future prospects are limited to the 
family vault. And people who have not regulated their con- 
duct with a view to their post-mortem influence while they 
anticipated to be living somewhere to know, or, at all events, 
to be obliged to think, about it, are very little likely to 
regulate it the better when they are convinced that, if they 
leave the Deluge behind them, they will neither know nor 
care one iota. As to the good man, he will, under the old 
creed and under the new alike (and neither more nor less, so 
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far as I can perceive), entertain a solemn sense of a responsi- 
bility to do all the good and refrain from every evil in his 
power during his threescore years and ten, not first, or chiefly, 
for the sake of consequences near or remote to himself or 
other people in this world or another, but because goodness, 
truth, courage, justice and generosity, are good in themselves, 
loveable in his eyes and in the eyes of God, and falsehood, 
impurity, cruelty and treachery, are bad and despicable, 
hateful to him and to his Maker. Afterwards, and as a rein- 
forcement of his choice of Scipio, he will reflect that every 
good act entails good consequences in widening circles of 
loving-kindness, honour and honesty, and every bad one the 
reverse ; and he will hope in dying to reflect that the sum of 
the influence he leaves to work after him will be wholly 
on the side of truth, justice and love. It is monstrous for 
Mr. Harrison to say that “the difference between our (Positiv- 
ist) faith and that of the orthodox is this. We look to the 
permanence of the activities which give others happiness. 
They look to the permanence of the consciousness which can 
enjoy happiness.” Why should looking to the permanence of 
consciousness and happiness make a man care less for the 
‘activities “which give others happiness”? Does A care less 
for B’s welfare because he would like to be alive to see it, or 
even alive at the Antipodes at the same time? 

Mr. Harrison has indeed urged an important moral reflec- 
tion, not altogether for the first time, for moralists and divines 
of all ages have not overlooked it in accumulating the motives 
in favour of virtue. But I venture to think his own generous 
and poetic temperament has made him attach a great deal 
more practical force to it than it possesses. In the first place, 
when such an observer of things as Shakespeare could say, 


that 
“The evil which men do lives after them ; 


The good is oft interred with their bones ;” 


it is open to us all to doubt whether some of the very noblest 
achievements of human virtue have left any other mark than 
on the virtuous souls themselves, which (as we Theists think) 
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enjoy even now in a higher existence their blessed inward 
consequences. The martyrs who perished unseen and un- 
known in the hideous dungeons and amid the protracted 
tortures of the Inquisition in Spain, where the Reformation 
they would have established was absolutely extinguished and 
left no ray of light behind—could these men cheer themselves 
under the awful strain of their agonies by a motive of such 
tenuity as the prospect of their “posthumous activities”? 

But admitting, for argument sake, that the motive would 
serve always to support the heroic order of virtues, would it 
likewise aid the still more important ones of every-day con- 
duct? His own illustrations ought surely to have made Mr. 
Harrison pause before he assumed it. He speaks of Newton 
as “no longer destroying his great name by feeble theolog 
or querulous pettiness’"—of Shakespeare as “the boon com- 
panion and retired playwright of Stratford”—of Dante as the 
“querulous refugee from Florence”—and of Milton as “the 
blind and stern old malignant of Bunhill Fields.” Now these 
are his chosen exemplars of the enormous “ posthumous acti- 
vity” which a man may exert, and certainly nobody now living 
can hope that he shall ever exercise one-tenth as much. But 
their “ pettiness” and “querulousness” and “ boon companion+ 
ship” and “sternness” in their lifetimes did not hinder, or even 
essentially detract from, their stupendous “posthumous acti- 
vity.” Why, then, should lesser people have any scruple in 
being petty, querulous or stern, or indulging in pot-companion- 
ship, or any other faults of temper or habit, on account of their 
little posthumous activities, whatever they may hope that these 
may prove? 

Obviously, Mr. Harrison has a misgiving as to the force 
which his argument can be expected to exert on ordinary 
mortals, or for the daily purposes of life. Though he says that 
the truth he teaches “is not confined to the great,” and adds 
the beautiful remark that “in some infinitesimal degree the 
humblest life that ever turned a sod sends a wave—no, more 
than a wave, a life—through the ever-growing harmony of 
human society ;” yet even while he alleges that a concern for 
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such posthumous activity is “no doubt now in England the 
great motive of virtue and energy,” and asks, “Can we con- 
ceive a more potent stimulus to daily and hourly striving 
after a true life?”*—he says in the next page, that “it 
would be an endless inquiry to trace the means whereby 
this sense of posthumous participation in the life of our 
fellows can be extended to the mass, as it certainly affects 
already the thoughtful and refined.” Honestly he admits that 
it is “impossible it should become universal and capable of 
overcoming selfishness” “without an education, a new social 
opinion without a religion ; I mean an organized religion, not 
a vague metaphysic.” “Make it,” he cries, with almost the 
enthusiasm of a discoverer, “at once the basis of philosophy, 
the standard of right and wrong, and the centre of a religion,” 
and then it may perhaps be achieved. 

But, in sober truth, what “education” or “organized reli- 
gion” (i.e. of course, Comtism) can possibly transform this 
remote anticipation of the results of our actions after we are 
dead into a practical lever for daily duty for the great bulk of 
mankind? It is the speciality of all vice to be selfishly indif- 
ferent to the injurious consequences of our actions, even to 
their immediate and visible consequences, to those nearest to 
us. Is it not almost ludicrous to think of exhorting the 
drunkard who sees his wife and children starving round him 
to-day, or the ill-conducted girl who is breaking her mother’s 
heart, or the hard task-master or landlord who is grind- 
ing the faces of the poor to fill his pocket—to refrain from 
their misdoings on account of the evil which they will cause 
fifty years hence to people unborn? Or let us try to apply 
the principle to that sound mass of every-day English virtue 
which is after all the very air we breathe, and which Mr. 
Harrison would be the last to undervalue—the daily dutiful- 
ness, the purity, the truthfulness, the loving-kindness of our 
homes, the beautiful patience to be witnessed beside a thou- 
sand sick beds. Were we to ask the simple-hearted men and 





* Pp. 838, 839. 
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meek women who exemplify these virtues whether they ever 
think of the excellent “posthumous activities” which they 
will exert on their surviving acquaintances, would they not 
be utterly bewildered? The clergyman (or let us have the 
Comtist philosopher) who should go through a Workhouse 
ward, or round the cottages of a village, and offer such a sug- 
gestion as a topic of encouragement, would, we think, effect 
a very small measure of reformation. Nor do I think it is 
necessarily a low type of mind which does not project itself 
much into the future, whether in this world or the next; which 
is vividly atfected by the idea of a present righteous law claim- 
ing immediate obedience, and a present adorable God watching 
whether that obedience be paid, but which takes in even the 
idea of Immortality more as adding an infinite dignity to moral 
things and human souls, than as a direct motive in any sense. 
To such persons, Mr. Harrison’s promise of “ posthumous acti- 
vities” is as remote and inoperative a principle as it is possible 
to propose ; and they can scarcely help smiling at it, as they 
do at the observation of Pliny, that the “happiest of all possi- 
ble anticipations is the certain expectation of an honourable 
and undying renown.” Posthumous Activity affords a far 
nobler motive than posthumous Fame, but they both appeal 
to sentiments which have little weight with the majority of 
minds, and no weight at all with a great number not unde- 
serving of respect. 

The truth is, that Mr. Harrison, like most Agnostics of the 
day, seems not only to belong to an exceptional type of human 
nature, little touched by grosser impulse, and highly sensitive 
to the most rarefied order of influences, but to be unable to 
descend from such altitude, and realize what ordinary flesh 
and blood men and women are made of. As Mr. Darwin un- 
consciously betrayed that he had never once had occasion to 
repent an act of unkindness, when he theorized about Repent- 
ance as beginning by a spontaneous reversion to sympathy 
and goodwill to the people we have injured (in bold contradic- 
tion to Tacitus’ too true maxim, “ Humani generis proprium 
est odisse quem leseris”), so Mr. Harrison unwittingly allows 
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us to perceive that he really considers an exalted and far- 
reaching interest in the welfare of our kind as the sort of 
motive which is already “now in England the great motive 
of virtue and energy.” 

Let me explain myself. I do not think there is any precept 
too high to be accepted by the mass of mankind ; nay, I think 
that the higher, nobler, more self-sacrificing the lesson, the 
warmer response it will draw forth from the heart of humanity. 
But this is the moral excellence of the precept, the loftiness of 
the purity, the nobleness of the generosity, the courageousness 
of the self-devotion, which are demanded. It is quite another 
thing to choose to present, as the proper motive of daily virtue, 
an idea requiring a trained intellect to take it in, and a vivid 
imagination to realize it. Every argument for virtue, for 
sobriety, veracity and so on, drawn from considerations of 
future consequences, labours under this irremediable defect ; 
that it appeals least to those whom it is most necessary to 
influence. When we go further, and place our fulcrum of 
moral leverage in the period after the death of the man to 
whom we appeal, and candidly tell him that he will neither 
enjoy the sight of any good he may have effected, nor suffer 
from the spectacle of the results of his wrong-doing, we have 
reached (as it seems to me) the ne plus ultra of impracticability. 
Woe to human virtue when its advocates are driven to attach 
primary importance to such an argument, and dream it can be 
made “the centre of a religion” ! 

To sum up this subject. To a man of high calibre and gifts, 
the consideration of “ posthumous activities” may act as a spur 
to doing great actions, but scarcely as a motive to regulate his 
daily life and temper. He will perhaps under its influence 
reform the prisons of Europe, and at the same time break his 
wife’s heart ; write a great epic poem, and treat his daughters 
like slaves ; paint splendid pictures, and remain a selfish and 
sordid miser; fight heroically his country’s battles, and lead a 
life of persistent adultery ; be at once a disinterested statesman 
in a corrupt age, and an habitual drunkard. 

As to the mass of mankind, who are endowed neither with 
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any superior gifts to employ, nor vivid imagination to realize 
the results of their actions hereafter, au appeal to them to 
act virtuously in consideration of their posthumous activities 
would draw forth some such reply as this: “Our conduct can 
at most leave after our deaths only very small results on a very 
few people whom we shall never know. We find it hard 
enough to make sacrifices for those whom we do know and 
love, and whose happiness or misery we actually witness. It 
is asking too much of us that, for remote, contingent and 
evanescent benefits to our survivors, we should undergo any 
pain or labour, or renounce any of the pleasures which in our 
poor short lives (so soon to end for ever in darkness !) may fall 
within our grasp.” 

Thus in its capacity of the Friend of Virtue, it seems that 
Atheism begins by depriving Virtue of some of the strongest, 
if not the very strongest, motives by which it has hitherto 
been supported, and offers in their room, as the best substitute 
for them and the future “centre of religion,” a consideration of 
Posthumous Activities whose force is of necessity both partial 
as to the virtues it inculcates, and extremely limited as to the 
persons over whom it can exercise any influence. And that 
force, such as it is, appears to be in no way specially connected 
with the Atheistic view of human destiny, but belongs to every 
moral system in the world! 


Finally, as if to complete the nullity of the motive of Post- 
humous Activities, there comes a reflection which Mr. Harrison 
has strangely overlooked, but which must take ere long a 
prominent place in disquisitions of this kind. Mr. Harrison 
talks of the “immortality,” the “eternity,” of a dead man’s 
influence. But if each individual human ‘soul is destined 
to be extinguished at death, then there is nothing wherewith 
man is concerned which is immortal or eternal. Our race is 
destined irretrievably to perish as a race, if it perish piecemeal 
with every soul which drops into the grave. Miss Martineau’s 
wild talk about “the special destination of my race” being 
“jufinitely nobler than the highest proposed under a scheme 
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of Divine Moral Government”* (an assertion in itself simply 
absurd, since the believers in a scheme of Divine Government 
) ; hold that whatever zs noblest is by the hypothesis assuredly our 
destination), is rendered doubly preposterous when we bear in 
mind what Science teaches regarding the inevitable lapse of 
this planet within a limited epoch into a condition of unin- 
habitability. The following observations are made on this 
subject in a little yew desprit which I may be pardoned for 
quoting. It assumes to be an extract from a newspaper of 
the next century, and the men of that period are supposed to 
look back upon the doctrine of “ Posthumous Activities” with 
very little respect. 



































“Tt is needless to repeat that the delusive exhortations of some 
amiable but short-sighted philosophers of the last century to ‘labour 
fur the good of Humanity in future generations’ (a motive which 
they supposed would prove a substitute for the old Historic Reli- 
gions) have been once and for all answered by the grand discovery 
: of astronomers that our planet cannot long remain the habitation of 

. man (even if it escape any sidereal explosion), since the Solar heat 
is undergoing such rapid exhaustion. When the day comes—as 
come it must—when the fruits of the earth perish one by one, 
when the dead and silent woods petrify, and all the races of animals 
become extinct—when the icy seas flow no longer, and the pallid 
Sun shines dimly over the frozen world, locked, like the Moon, in 
eternal frost and lifelessness—what, in that day, predicted so surely 
by Science, will avail all the works, and hopes, and martyrdoms of 
man? All the stores of knowledge which we shall have accumulated 
will be for ever lust. Our discoveries, whereby we have become 
the lords of creation and wielded the great forces of Nature, will be 
useless and forgotten. The virtues which have been perfected, the 
genius which has glorified, the love which has blessed the human 
race, will all perish along with it. Our libraries of books, our gal- 
leries of pictures, our fleets, our railroads, our vast and busy cities, 
will be desolate and useless for evermore. No intelligent eye will 
ever behold them; and no mind in the universe will know or 
remember that there ever existed such a being as Man. This is 
what Scrence teaches us unerringly to expect—and in view of it, 
who shall talk to us of ‘labouring for the sake of Humanity’? The 





* Autobiography, Vol. II. p. 356. 
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enthusiasm which could work disinterestedly for a Progress destined 
inevitably to end in an eternal Glacial Period must be recognized as 
a dream, wherein no man in a Scientific Age can long indulge.”* 


The second counsel of perfection of the Agnostic teachers is, 
as above said, “to welcome the conclusions of Atheism, and 
especially the doctrine of annihilation of consciousness at 
death, not merely as truth, but as the latest gospel of good 
tidings.” 

This lesson, though repeated more or less by nearly all 
Agnostic and Comtist writers, has been this year most promi- 
nently brought to the front in the Life of Harriet Martineau. 
I shall take her observations and example as the text for the 
remarks I wish to offer upon it, as I have done the papers of 
Mr. Frederick Harrison for those just made on the doctrine of 
Posthumous Activities.+ These are some of her utterances 
which touch on the matter : 


“T soon found myself quite outside of my old world of thought 
and speculation, under a new heaven and a new earth, disembar- 
rassed of a load of selfish cares and troubles. ... . Hence it followed 
that the conceptions of a God with any human attributes whatever, 
of a principle or practice of Design, of an administration of the 
affairs of the world by the principles of human morals, must be 
mere visions, necessary and useful in their day, but not philosophi- 
cally or permanently true. ... . The reality that philosophy founded 
upon science is the one thing needful, the source and the vital prin- 
ciple of all morality and all peace to individuals and goodwill among 
men, had become the crown of my experience and the joy of my 
life, «..+ My comrade (Mr. Atkiuson) and I were both pioneers of 





* Age of Science, p. 49. Ward, Lock and Tyler. 

+ Mr. Harrison, much as he despises what he is pleased io call the “eternity of 
the tabor” offered by Christianity, does not join in the chorus of gratulation which 
Miss Martineau and so many others have been raising on their discovery that 
Death has the victory after all. He seems to admit that it is a sad business, but 
desires, like a brave and good man, to make the best he can of it in a moral point 
of view. “We do not deny,” he says (p. 836), “ Death’s terrors or its evils. We 
are not responsible for it, and should welcome any reasonable prospect of eliminat- 
ing or postponing this fatality that waits upon all organic nature. But it is no 
answer to philosophy or science to say that Death is so terrible, therefore man must 
be designed to escape it.” 
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truth. We both care for our kind, and we could not see them suf- 
fering as we had suffered without imparting to them our consolation 
and our joy. Having found, as my friend said, a spring in the 
desert, should we see the multitude wandering in desolation and 
not shew them our refreshment?.... Zhen (in younger days) [ 
believed in a Protector, who ordered my work and would sustain 
me under it, and however I may now despise that sort of support, 
I had it then, and have none of that sort now. I have all that I 
want,.... and I would not exchange my present views, imperfect 
and doubtful as they are, I had better say I would not exchange my 
freedom from old superstition, if I were to be burned at the stake 
next month, for all the peace and quiet of orthodoxy. Nor would 
I for my exemption give up the blessing of the power of appeal to 
thoughtful minds. .... When I experienced the still new joy of 
feeling myself to be a portion of the universe, resting on the security 
of its everlasting laws, certain that its Cause was wholly out of the 
sphere of human attributes, and that the special destiny of my race 
is infinitely nobler than the highest proposed under a scheme of 
‘divine moral government, how could it matter to me that the 
adherents of a decaying mythology were still clinging to their Man- 
God? .... Under this close experience (of illness), I find death in 
prospect the simplest thing in the world—a thing not to be feared 
or regretted, or to get excited about it in any way. I attribute this 
very much to the nature of my views of death. .... Now the release 
is an inexpressible comfort. I see that the dying naturally and 
regularly, unless disturbed, desire and sink into death as into sleep. 

. . . I feel no solicitude about a parting which will bring no 
pain..... Under the eternal laws of the universe I came into being, 
and under them I have lived a life so full that its fulness is equiva- 
lent to length ; thus there is much in my life that Iam glad to have 
enjoyed, and much that generates a mood of contentment at its close. 
Besides that I never dream of wishing that anything were otherwise 
than as it is; and I am frankly satisfied to have done with life. [ 
have had a noble share of it, and I desire no more. I neither wish 
to live longer here, nor to find life again elsewhere. It seems to me 
simply absurd to expect it.”* 
































It is no part of the purpose of this article to discuss the 
truth of the doctrine that there is no God, and that death ter- 





* Autobiography, pp. 333, 438. 
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minates human consciousness. Nor yet do I question whether 
a high sense of loyalty to what is understood to be truth may 
not make it appear to any one holding such doctrines that he 
is under the obligation to publish them frankly to the world. 
Many a man who is an Atheist as regards God, holds (what 
many Christians and Theists lack) a noble faith in Truth as 
Truth, a firm conviction that nothing can be better than Truth, 
and that, as Carlyle says, “to nothing but error can any truth 
be dangerous.” It is not, then, the holding of such views as 
those above quoted, nor yet their frank publication and defence, 
wherewith we are now concerned ; but with the tone of exulta- 
tion with which they are announced, the disregard and con- 
tempt which is manifested for the dearest hopes, the purest 
aspirations, of the great mass of mankind. 

Magnanimity has two phases. We may be magnanimous 
on our own account,—brave, calm and self-reliant in the face 
of things which appal feebler souls. Of this sort of personal 
magnanimity, this remarkable woman has given a very fine 
example. Here are the words she wrote twenty years after the 
foregoing pages, in her last letter to her friend : 

“T cannot think of any future as at all probable except the anni- 
hilation from which some people recoil with so much horror..... 
For my part, I have no objection to such an extinction. I well 
remember the passion wherewith W. E. Forster said to me, ‘I had 
rather be damned than annihilated.’....I have no wish for any 
further experience, nor have I any fear of it.”* . . 


These words have in them a calmness, simplicity and cou- 
rage, which demand our honour, written as they were by an 
aged woman (as she herself describes them a few lines further) 
“under the clear knowledge of death being so near at hand.” 
The old vulgar theory, so frequently harped upon in the last 
generation, that the right place to judge a man’s religious 
views is his death-bed, and that while orthodox believers 
alone can die bravely, sceptics must needs expire in anguish 





* Harriet Martineau’s last letter to Mr. Atkinson, Ambleside, May 19, 1876; 
Autobiography, Vol. III. p. 453. 
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and alarm, with “a certain fearful looking-for of judgment,” 
—has been thoroughly exploded by the now numberless 
instances of perfect courage exhibited by dying men and 
women, who had long before abandoned the hopes of a happy 
futurity which Revealed or Natural Religion have to offer. 
Harriet Martineau’s serene self-resignation into eternal nothing- 
ness ought, if any further evidence were wanting, to suffice to 
set the matter finally at rest; and we may expect to see it 
cited very properly. by disbelievers in Immortality as exhibit- 
ing what they deem to be the fitting and dignified tone of a 
philosophical mind drawing near to the horizon beneath which 
it will presently disappear for ever. No one can help respect- 
ing courage, under whatever form or circumstances it is mani- 
fested ; and if a man think that he is on the verge of annihi- 
lation, it is truly dignified and praiseworthy to approach it 
with unflinching eye and unblenched cheek. This is so far 
as the individual is concerned. But is there not another and 
larger side of the question, which the very noblest man ought 
to feel as awful and heart-rending—nay, must feel to be so, in 
proportion to his nobleness and his power to extend his view 
beyond his own petty personality ? 

True magnanimity, it seems to me, must look far outside ofa 
man’s own lot, of his past share of life’s feast and his readiness 
now to rise from it satisfied, and must take a wide survey of the 
lives (so far as they can be known or guessed) of all other men— 
of the poverty-stricken, the savage, the ignorant, the diseased, 
the enslaved, the sin-degraded—and attain the conclusion that 
for these also, as well as for himself, life on earth has been sutti- 
cient good, and none other need be asked or desired, before he can 
complacently speak of the joy of abandoning faith in God and 
Immortality. “I have had a noble share of life, and I desire no 
more,” is an expression of personal sentiment which may or may 
not be right and fitting on the assumed hypothesis. But to join 
to such expression of individual contentment no word of regret 
for the closing in of all hope to the suffering millions of our 
race who have not had “noble” shares of life, and who do, 
with yearning hunger, desire more than has ever fallen to their 
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lot,—this is, as it seems to me, the reverse of magnanimity. 
This is littleness and selfishness almost as bad as that of the 
bigots whom these Atheists abhor, who rejoice to expect heaven 
for themselves, while leaving thousands of their brethren to 
perdition. It might be pardonable in one brought up to believe 
in hell, and who hurriedly leaped to the doctrine of annihila- 
tion from that intolerable yoke, and cried, “Let us all perish 
together, rather than that hideous doom overtake a single 
creature!” Such a choice would be generous and worthy. But 
when a woman, who probably never at any period of her life 
believed in the eternal perdition of a soul, proclaims herself 
enraptured at the joy of finding out that there is neither a God 
to protect the weak, nor, finally, any holiness or happiness 
beyond the grave,—then, I repeat, this is not magnanimity, 
but selfishness. 

Let us think a little what it would signify to mankind to 
give up God and Heaven—that is, the belief in God and 
Heaven; for, God be praised! it rests with no philosophic 
school to put out the Sun or prevent the morning frora break- 
ing, but only to blind our eyes to them. 

Mr. Martineau once made in a sermon the startling remark, 
that “if it could be known that God was dead, the news would 
cause but little excitement in the streets of Berlin or Paris.” 
The observation was doubtless true ; for of direct thought of 
God, the streets of great cities are probably the emptiest of 
any places wherein mortals may be found. But there is an 
enormous share of human ideas and feelings not directly or 
consciously turned towards God, yet nevertheless coloured by 
the belief that such a Being exists. Perhaps it would be 
more proper to say, that in Christendom every idea and every 
feeling has imperceptibly been built up on the theory that 
there is a God. We see everything with Him for a back- 
ground. Inanimate Nature and the lower animals—human 
history and society—poetry, literature, science and art,—every 
one of them has its religious aspect, which can only be 
excluded by a mental tour de force. Take inanimate Nature, 
for example—the region where it seems easiest to sever the 
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links of habitual thought, and which the doctrine of Evolution 
(according to some of its teachers) has already withdrawn from 
the domain of a Creative Power. We all love this Nature, 
and our hearts are moved to their depths by sympathy with 
it when we gaze round of a summer morning upon the woods 
and hills and waters, or later in the year upon the “happy 
autumn fields” of ripened corn, or on a winter's night up into 
the solemn host of stars. But is it merely the “glittering pat- 
tines of bright gold,” or fields of yellow wheat, or the block of 
wood and rock which form the forest or the mountain, which 
awaken in us such mysterious emotion? Are we not dimly 
worshiping the Soul of Nature through earth and sky,—the 
Spirit wherewith our spirits are in ineffable harmony, and of 
which all the loveliness we behold is but the shadow ? 

Let some Agnostic disenchanter come to us at such an hour 
and tell us, that, though it takes a man of genius to depict 
worthily on canvas a corner of this wide field of loveliness, 
yet that the whole great original had no Painter, no Designer ; 
that the mountains had no Architect, the well-balanced stars 
no supreme Geometer, but that it all came about as we behold 
it through the action of forces, unguided by any Mind, un- 
directed by any Will; and what revulsion shall we not experi- 
ence? Shall we not feel like a man enamoured of a beautiful 
woman, whom he has believed to be good and wise and tender; 
but when he comes at last to look close into her face he finds 
her to be a soulless idiot, from whose stony and meaningless 
gaze he turns shuddering away ? 

Science, again, is but a mere heap of Facts, not a golden 
chain of Truths, if we refuse to link it to the throne of God.* 
In every department of human thought, in short, something— 
and that something the most beautiful in it—must be lost, 
some sacred spell must be broken, if we are to think of it as 





* I have heard of two very great living philosophers who thought they had 
pretty nearly got rid of Final Causes, but who, in talking together, found it hard 
to avoid assuming their existence. One of them, in fact, in detailing his own 
observations and discoveries concerning animals and plants, used so often terms 
implying that there was a pwrpose visible in natural arrangements, that his friend 
stopped him and said, ‘‘ Mr. ~, you are getting strangely teleological!” 
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divested from the deeper sense which Religion has (all uncon- 
sciously to ourselves) given to it—the thread of Purpose run- 
ning through; the understood promise of Justice ; the sympathy 
of an unseen, all-beholding Spectator. 

In the same way all human relationships will be stripped of 
the majestic mantle under which they have been sheltered. 
The idea of the common Fatherhood of God, which Paganism 
in its best days had begun to teach, and which Christ’s lessons 
have made the familiar thought of every European child, has 
put a meaning into the phrase of Human Brotherhood which 
it is much to be doubted if the warmest Enthusiasts of Hu- 
manity would, without such preliminary training, have been 
able to give to it. The idea (poorly as it has been hitherto 
recognized) that the most degraded of mankind, those from 
whom we naturally turn in disgust, have yet the same Creator 
and the same Judge as ourselves, has beyond question an in- 
direct influence of no small force over all our sentiments 
concerning them. The same reflection has even at last begun 
to exercise a perceptible influence over our conduct to the 
brutes. Christians and Theists of every shade may be found 
impressed with the sense that religion demands the humane 
treatment of all sentient creatures ; and this whether they take 
the view of Cardinal Manning, that “if I owe no moral duties 
to the lower animals, I owe all the moral duties that are con- 
ceivable to the Creator of those animals—humanity, mercy and 
care for them ;’ or adopt the Theist standpoint, that, as we love 
Him, so we naturally look with sympathy and tenderness on 
everything He has made. Of course this motive of humanity 
to brutes disappears with the belief in God ; and accordingly 
we find, with quite logical fitness, that while the opposition to 
brute torture is maintained by men of every varied shade of 
religious opinion from Catholicism to Theism, all the chief 
vivisectors of Europe, and nearly all their prominent abettors, 
are professed Materialists. Vivisection is the logical outcome 
of Atheism as regards the brutes. 

Sut it is in the region of the personal virtues—Purity, Truth, 
Temperance, Contentment—that the loss of the belief in God 
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will be most disastrous. I am far from maintaining that— 
putting Religion wholly out of sight—there are not motives of 
a purely ethical kind left which ought to make men practise 
the highest inward virtue. But I think it needs only a slight 
knowledge of human nature to perceive that the shutting up 
of the window of the soul, through which an awful and most 
holy Spectator has hitherto been thought to gaze into all its 
secrets, must leave a great deal in darkness which has been 
till now illumined with a sin-exposing light. It takes much 
for a man to say, like the author of Jn Memoriam, 


“The dead shall look me through and through.” 


The idea of any eye perceiving all that is going on in the 
recesses of the mind,—the double motives, the unfaithfulnesses, 
the vanities, the memories of old shameful errors,—this is hard 
enough. But the belief that such introspection is always 
taking place, and by the Holiest of all beings, is undoubt- 
edly a sort of purification such as no mere solitary process of 
self-examination can resemble. Even a warm human friend- 
ship in youth brings with it always a burst of self-knowledge. 
We see ourselves quite freshly in our friend’s view of us. But 
a thousand times greater of course is the self-revelation which 
comes with the realized Presence of God in the soul ; the flood 
of sunshine which discloses all the motes which fill the atmo- 
sphere of our thoughts. Now though it is only spiritually- 
minded men who know this experience in its full intensity, 
yet every man who believes in God has gleams of it at inter- 
vals through life which are never afterwards quite forgotten. 
But more (and this is-a point which concerns the whole Theis- 
tic moral argument most importantly), the supreme experience 
of spiritual men is ji/tered down through all grades of minds 
by books and intercourse. The lofty standard of purity which 
has been revealed to them is partially exhibited by their words 
and example, and forms a kind of high-water mark for lesser 
souls. It is an immense gain, even to very poor sinners, that 
there should be a few rich saints; and every man who has 
attained a lofty conception of holiness helps to make all the 
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world around him conscious of its unholiness. He is a mirror 
in a dark place; the ray of light which has fallen on him 
dispels somewhat of the gloom around. 

Now if the belief in God be lost to humanity, we shall lose 
not only the direct, the incalculable effects on individual souls 
of the belief in a Divine Searcher of Hearts, but also the indi- 
rect and universal uplifting influence on society of the presence 
of men who have experienced such effects, and formed their 
moral standard accordingly. Is it too much to augur that the 
result will be a depreciation of the common ideal standard, 
and a consequently still further depression of the practical 
level of personal virtue ? 

What is left, when Religion is gone, to give to the personal 
virtues of Purity (of thought as well as act), of Truth, Temper- 
ance and Contentment, the high status they ought to hold? 
These virtues, in the history of the moral development of man- 
kind, are always the last to be recognized. In the earlier ages 
of morality, nobody asks for more than negative merits—not 
to murder or rob or act treacherously. Then comes the great 
step, when the rabbinical precept, “Thou shalt not do to 
another what thou wouldest not he should do to thee,” is 
exchanged. for the positive Christian law, Do to another what 
thou wouldest he should do to thee. But only very slowly, 
above and beyond all social duties, the principle, “Be perfect, 
as thy Father in Heaven is perfect,” has dawned on mankind 
as the aim of life; and how little it is yet the practical rule of 
mankind, there is no need to tell. Let us but let slip our faith 
in the perfect Father in Heaven, and will it not sink again by 
degrees into oblivion? We shall hear a great deal, doubtless 
(for a time, at all events), of the duty of Labouring for the 
Cause of Humanity, and be encouraged by promises of “ post- 
humous activity.” But where are the motives for personal and 
secret virtue to come from—that inward virtue without which 
even warm social benevolence soon becomes tainted? It must, 
it would seem, fall more and more into the background. There 
is, theoretically, no more reason for placing it forward—there is 
no more any “End of Creation” in contemplation, to which 
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the virtue of each soul, to be wrought out by its own struggles, 
must contribute its quotum. The intrinsic moral character of 
each soul will no longer be deemed the concern of any Being 
except the man himself, but only what each is able to achieve 
in the way of contributing to the welfare of other people. 
While the lesson of the higher ethics has been, “It is more 
important to be good than to do good,” that of the new ethics 
must inevitably be, “It is very important what you do; it is 
of the smallest possible consequence what you are, except in so 
far as your neighbours may know it and be affected thereby.” 

In another way, also, I think Morality would be affected 
enormously, though still indirectly, by the downfall of Reli- 
gion. Many of my readers will recall a very able article on 
Atheism in the National Review for January, 1856, by Mr. 
R. H. Hutton, in which it was maintained that “ Atheism has 
no language by which it can express the infinite nature of 
moral distinctions. .... It is not, as has been falsely said, that 
Right and Wrong take their distinction from measures of 
duration, but that faith in infinite personal life, and in com- 
munion with, or separate from, infinite Good, is the only arti- 
culate utterance which our conscience can find for its sense of 
the absolutely boundless significance it sees in every moral 
choice.” Take away this expression of the infinite nature of 
moral distinctions, and the sense of it will very rapidly dwindle 
away. 

And, after all, can it be said in the same sense, under an 
Atheistic as under a Theistic creed, that moral distinctions 
are “infinitely” significant? Is there any “infinite” left for us 
to talk about, when we have abolished God and Immortality ? 
Some few thousands of years ago, on the Atheistic hypothesis, 
when man was just emerging from apehood, there was no 
Being anywhere who distinguished Right from Wrong ;* and 
some few thousand years to come, when the final glacial period 








* Or at least our Right from Wrong, for on Mr. Darwin’s showing there may, it 
seems, be a different right and wrong for creatures differently constituted in other 
worlds, whose interests, being different, will cause different “sets” of their brains 
towards the lines of action useful to their tribes accordingly. 
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sets in, there will be nobody left to know anything about it. 
There is no Being now in the universe in whom Righteousness 
is impersonated, nor any world to come ‘wherein the injustices 
of this will be rectified. From the eternal and immutable law 
of the universe, the dyparra kdopadf Ocdv voprpa, Which Sopho- 
cles held it to be, the Moral Law has sunk to a mere “ Rule of 
Thumb,” whereby certain ephemeral creatures on our small 
planet find it most beneficial on the whole to regulate their 
behaviour. Is it in the nature of things to pay to such a Rule 
the sort of obedience and reverence we have paid to the Divine 
Law? And if, with the very highest sanctions which ean be 
conceived, that Law has but too often failed to secure our obe- 
dience against the temptations of selfishness and passion, does 
anybody expect that, when it is divested of all those sanctions, 
it will prevail even so far as it has done hitherto? | 

These are some of the indirect ways in which mankind must 
lose Beauty and Truth and Goodness, as it loses faith in God 
and Immortality. But the direct losses inevitably to follow 
are, if possible, graver still. 

The course of the moral life, after it has been commenced in 
earnest, probably passes through the same two great phases in 
almost every man who lives long enough. At first, Duty is a 
hard effort, and al/ effort. A strong hand seems to be laid on 
the man, urging him up a toilsome road. Every evil tendency 
of his naturé has to be separately fought with and trampled 
down ; every act of self-sacrifice for others to be performed 
with exertion of his will. The man labours heroically under 
his stern sense of duty, taking consolation in it as duty; but 
still looking rather to fulfil his obligation, than desirous that 
the end of each task should be accomplished. If he die at this 
stage, it is in some sense a release. He has discharged his 
duty as a soldier, and is glad to lay down his arms. If he is 
a religious man, he hopes to hear it said to him, “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant! enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

But if a man live many years, striving in earnest, however 
failingly, to do his duty, there comes by degrees a change in 
his condition. Old temptations die down, and, if no new ones 
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arise to give him trouble, the friction of the inner life dimin- 
ishes so sensibly, that he is apt to be alarmed lest he be grow- 
ing indifferent. As to his positive duties, those which he has 
been fulfilling merely because he felt it laid upon him to 
undertake them, by degrees acquire interest for him for their 
own sake. He is intensely anxious for the success of his 
labours, and no longer measures his efforts by what may be 
considered his moral obligations. He wants such and such 
aged or suffering persons to be relieved, such sinners to be re- 
claimed, such children trained to virtue, such truths published, 
such wrongs redressed, such useful laws, or reforms, or dis- 
coveries introduced. There is no need now for him to spur 
himself by reflections that it is his duty to work for these 
ends ; the difficulty with him uow lies to moderate his work 
with a view to the preservation of health and strength. It 
would be cruelty to tell him his task was honourably fulfilled, 
though the object of it has failed. He would cry, “Let me be 
accounted a faithless servant, but let the work be accomplished 
by another, and I shall be content.” If he die now, he takes 
very little comfort from thinking he has discharged his duty. 
The work is not finished, and will miss his hand. He says, 
like Theodore Parker, “I am not afraid to die, but I wish I 
might live longer and carry on my work. I have only yet 
half used the powers God gave me.” 

Now, in all this history of the moral life, it appears that no 
ostensible difference need exist between the sentiments of an 
Atheist and a Theist, provided we can carry the Atheist safely 
to the second stage of progress. Once there, it is evident that 
no change in his opinions about God or loss of hope of Heaven 
will practically affect his conduct. The habits of self-control 
whereby he has ruled his passions will not be lost, the inte- 
rest he has taken in unselfish objects will not dwindle. He 
will go on to the end, labouring for the good of his kind, 
and regret his own death mainly because it will stop those 
labours. But how are ordinary men, of no specially ele- 
vated moral fibre, to be carried up to that turning-point 
where Law is superseded by Love? I am far from thinking 
VoL. XIV. 2L , 
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that men may not, and do not often, begin their self-reforma- 
tion when they are (so far as their own consciousness goes) 
quite alienated from God or disbelieving His existence. I 
know, on the contrary, that it is no uncommon experience 
that this should be so. But, in the ordinary history of the 
soul, the resolute effort to obey conscience, after a very little 
time brings with it a sense, first dim, then shining more to the 
perfect day, that there is (as Mr. Matthew Arnold says) “a 
Power not ourselves which makes for Righteousness ;” or, in 
plainer revelation, that God watches and helps the soul which 
strives to do right. Henceforth the mechanical moral effort is 
aided by the electric force of religion, burning away the dross 
of sin in the fire of a Divine Presence, and making self-sacri- 
fice sweet as an offering of love. But if this normal process 
whereby Morality leads up to Religion and becomes thereby 
aided through all future effort, is to be rigidly prohibited by 
reason—if we are to starve out the religious sentiment as a 
passion not to be indulged by a rational being—then, I ask, 
how many are the men and women who, after their first good 
resolutions, will persist in the course of arduous moral effort 
long enough to reach that stage when duty becomes compara- 
tively easy? Where are the aids to come from to keep them 
from self-indulgence? We have seen that the Moral Law itself 
is to be represented to them as merely an hereditary set of the 
brain, that they are not to dream there is any Holy Eye look- 
ing at them, any strong Hand ready to aid their feeble steps, 
any Infinite Love drawing them to itself, any Life beyond 
the grave where the imperfect virtue of earth shall grow and 
blossom in eternal beauty. All these thoughts are to be reso- 
lutely dismissed. The habit of Prayer (irreparable, immeasur- 
able loss !) is to be discarded. Nothing is to be left save only 
the one motive of the Enthusiasm of Humanity, which is to 
replace God and Conscience and Heaven. Let me speak out 
concerning this much-boasted modern sentiment. 

I have heard a good man, one of the best men T know, 
preaching on this subject, and saying, “Do you ask why should 
you love your neighbour? Because you cannot help it!” Now, 
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as I listened to that genuine philanthropist’s utterance, my heart 
smote me, and I said to myself, “ But I could help it, and only 
too easily! It comes to him spontaneously, I have no doubt, 
to love his neighbours; but I have been trying to do it for 
many years, and have very imperfectly succeeded. Instead of 
beginning with love, and going on to duty towards them as the 
result of love, I have had to begin with duty, and, only with 
many a self-reproach for hardness of spirit, learned at last to 
feel love—for some of them !” 

I do not think my experience is exceptional. I think the 
people who can and do love spontaneously that terribly large 
section of our race who are commonplace, narrow-minded, and 
small of heart, are the exceptions, and that if we are to have 
no benevolence except from born philanthropists like the good 
man I have named, we shall see very little in future of the 
Enthusiasm of Humanity. 

No! It takes for most of us, all the help to loving our 
brother which comes from believing that-we have a common 
Father and a common Home—all the help which comes to 
the heart in answer to the prayer that God would melt its 
stoniness, and make it blossom into tenderness and sympathy 
—to enable us to attain the Love which is, not the spring of 
Social Duty, but its climax—the “fulfilling of the law.” 

I honestly think that the process of making Atheists, trained 
as such, into philanthropists, will be but rarely achieved. 
And I venture to propound the question to those who point 
to admirable living examples of Atheistic or Comtist philan- 
thropy—How many of these have passed through the earlier 
stage of morality as believers in God, and with all the aid which 
prayer and faith and hope could give them? That they remain 
actively benevolent, having advanced so far, is (as I have 
shewn above) readily to be anticipated. But will their children 
stand where they stand now? We are yet obeying the great 
impetus of Religion, and running along the rails laid down by 
our forefathers. Shall we continue in the same course when 
that impetus has stopped, and we have left the rails altogether ? 
I fear me not. 
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In brief, I think the outlook of Atheism as a Moral Edu- 
cator, as black as need be. Viewed with the utmost candour, 
and admitting all the excellence of its living disciples, I think 
Atheism must deduct from Morality the priceless training to 
Reverence afforded by religion ; the illuminating conscious- 
ness of an unseen Searcher of hearts; the invigorating con- 
fidence in an Almighty Helper; the vivifying influence of 
Divine Love ; and finally, the immeasurable, inestimable bene- 
fits derivable from that practice of Prayer which is God’s own 
education of the soul. 

But whatever may be its results as a system of moral training, 
Atheism in its ultimate aspect must be, to every religious man 
and woman who is driven to adopt it in later life, the setting 
of the Sun which has warmed and brightened existence. We 
may live in the twilight, but that which gave to prosperity its 
joy, to grief its comfort, to duty its delight, to love its sweet- 
ness, to solitude its charm, to all life its meaning and purpose, 
and to death its perfect consolation and support, is lost for 
ever. There are no words to tell what that loss must be— 
worst of all to those who are least conscious of it, and who 
have therefore lost with their faith in God those spiritual 
faculties in whose exercise man has his higher being, and 
whose very pains are better worth than all the pleasures of 
earth. 


Atheism involves a far worse loss to humanity than the 
exclusion of the belief in a Life after Death ; but we can 
form no fair estimate of the deduction which our compla- 
cent Agnostics are prepared to make from the sum of human 
virtue and happiness, if we do not thoroughly realize what it 
is they are talking of when they tell us so cheerfully to aban- 
don the hope of Immortality, as well as the belief in God, and 
that they are quite satisfied to do both. 

As far as each individual is personally concerned, such hope 
is of course a very variable sentiment. There are those who say 
(as Miss Martineau mentions Mr. W. E. Forster saying to her), 
“J would rather be damned than annihilated.” And there are 
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others who say, as she does herself, “I have had a very noble 
share of life, and I do not ask any more.” With the latter feel- 
ing per se, no one has a right to quarrel. To many, no doubt, 
especially persons of feeble bodily health or overstrained con- 
scientiousness, the notion of final repose is more grateful than 
that of an immortality of activity. They feel in our day, as it 
would seem almost everybody did in more trying times, that it 
was the “rest which remaineth for the people of God,” beyond 
the storms of the world,—the “everlasting beds of rest” on 
which the weary may lie,—rather than our more modern 
notion of a Heaven of Progress, to which they aspire. There 
are Buddhists of the West as of the East, to whom, by some 
natural or acquired habit of mind, existence itself seems a 
burden, and they extend the tediwm vite which they feel here, 
by anticipation to any future state to which they could be 
transferred. With such persons as these, as I have just said, 
we have no claim to contend, even though we may think, with 
Tennyson, that, if they knew themselves better, they would 
recognize that even in uttermost lassitude, 


“Tis life of which our veins are scant ; 
O Life, not Death, for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that we want.” 


The dreams of men as to what they desire beyond the grave 
are infinitely varied, from Nirvana to Valhalla, and nothing is 
to be said, so far as he himself is concerned, respecting a man 
who wishes it to be written on his tombstone that he 


“From Nature’s temperate feast rose satisfied, 
Thanked Heaven that he had lived and that-he died,” 


except this; that his choice of eternal sleep betrays the fact 
that there is no one in this world or the next whom he loves well 
enough to wish to be awakened to meet them again. Of course 
a man may have abundance of kindly and dutiful sentiments 
for his relatives and friends, and yet (thinking they will do well 
enough without him) be satisfied to quit them for ever. But 
I cannot believe that any one who has ever lost the object 
of the higher and more absorbing human affection, nor who 
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leaves behind him in dying one united to him by such tran-° 
scendent love, who must not passionately desire immortality. 
He may resign himself through philosophy or religion (if his 
religion takes the strange and rare form of belief in God and 
not in a life to come), to see his beloved one no more ; but not 
to desire to meet, at any cost of unwelcome ages of life, the 
being we profess to love supremely, seems to be a contradiction 
in terms. Were there to loom before us worlds to climb and 
centuries of labour, we would surely thankfully go through 
them all to reach the hour when we shall say, 
“Soul of my soul! I shall meet thee again ! 
And with God be the rest.” 


But because a man may, without blame, be content to 
let death drop a final curtain on his own consciousness, it is 
quite another matter for him to be equally placidly resigned to 
the extinction of the hopes of others, who have had no such 
feast of life as he, or who yearn for the renewal of affection 


hereafter. As I have elsewhere attempted to shew, in a little 
parable, such resignation on behalf of other people is very much 
like that of Dives, who, having fared sumptuously, should be 
serenely contented to let Lazarus starve.* 





* The following letter appeared in the Spectator, Aug. 19, 1877: 
{ro THE EDITOR OF THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ 

“Sr, —Indulging in the pernicious habit of reading in bed, I last night perused 
with profound interest Mr. Greg’s letter in your current number, your own remarks 
thereupon, and also Mr. Greg’s generous defence of his old friend, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, in the Nineteenth Century. As my eyes closed on the last paragraph 
of this article, I seemed to behold a vision, which I shall take leave to describe to 
you. 
“Dives had just eaten a particularly plentiful dinner, and was standing at the 
door of a pretty cottage in Ambleside. Lazarus, looking up at him, said pitifully, 
‘I perish with hunger.’ Thereupon Dives observed with great serenity, ‘ Lazarus, 
I have had an excellent dinner. There is not a crumb left. But I am quite con- 
tent, and you ought to be the same.’ 

“ Poor Lazarus, however, instead of seeming satisfied, wailed yet more sadly, ‘But 
I hunger, Dives! I hunger for the bread of life! I hunger for human love, of 
which I had only begun to taste, when it was snatched away. I hunger for justice, 
of which such scant measure has been dealt me, and to millions like me. I hunger 
for truth, I hunger for beauty, I hunger for righteousness ; I hunger for a love 
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Miss Martineau herself was vividly aware of the place 
which the hope of an immortal renewal of affection held 
in the minds of some of her personal friends. She says, 
in writing to Mr. Atkinson:* “What does give me a qualm 
sometimes is thinking what such friends as —— and as 

will suffer whenever they come to know that I think 
their ‘Christian hope’ baseless. They are widows, and they 
live by their expectation of a future life. I seriously believe 
that —— would go mad or die if this hope was shaken in 
her, and my opinions are more to her than any other's since 
her husband’s death.” This able and clear-sighted woman had 
then a “qualm” about the effect of her opinions on a faithful 
widowed heart. But in entertaining the opinions themselves, 
and dismissing her poor friend’s hope, by which she “lived,” as 
“baseless,” she had no “qualm,” and seemingly no shadow of 
regret. She is, on the contrary, in a rapture of satisfaction at her 
discoveries in the region of non-entity. “My comrade and I 
both care for our kind, and we could not see them suffering as 
we had suffered without imparting to them our consolation and 


our joy. Having found, as my friend said, a Spring in the 





holy, divine and perfect, which alone can satisfy my soul. I hunger, Dives! I 
hunger, and you tell me there is not a crumb left of the rich feast of existence, and 
bid me be content. It is a cruel mockery.’ 

“Then Dives answered yet more placidly, ‘I never dream of wishing anything 
were otherwise than it is. I am frankly satisfied to have done with life. I have 
had a noble share of it, and I desire no more ; I utterly disbelieve in a future life,’ 

“At that moment my respected friend Mr. Greg passed by, and heard what Dives 
was saying; on which, to my great surprise, he made the following observation :— 
‘This is, unquestionably, the harder—may it not also be the higher ?—form of 
pious resignation. The last achievement of the ripened mind.” 

“As for Lazarus, on catching Mr. Greg’s remark, he turned himself painfully on 
the ground, and groaned :—‘I never heard before of anybody being ‘piously re- 
signed’ to the woes and wants of other people. La Rochefoucauld was right, I 
suppose, to say, ‘ Nous avons tous assez de force pour supporter les maux d’autrui ;’ 
but for my part, I should not precisely call Dives’s satisfaction in his ‘ noble share’ 
of the feast, while Iam doomed to perish starving, by quite so fine a name as 
‘pious resignation.” Pray, Mr. Greg, with your large humanity, take my case 
into consideration, before you credit Dives with anything better than stupendous 
egotism.’ 

“Startled by the vehemence of poor Lazarus, I awoke.—I am, Sir, &c.” 

* Autobiography, Vol. II. p. 291. 
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Desert, should we see the multitude wandering in desolation 
and not shew them our refreshment?”* Would it not have 
been a more appropriate simile to say: “ Having found that 
the Promised Land was a mirage, we hastened back joyfully 
to bring the interesting tidings to our friends in the wilder- 
ness, some of whom we expected would go mad when they 
received our intelligence, to which, from their great respect for 
us, we knew they would attach the utmost importance. By 
some strange fortuity, however, they did not quite believe our 
report, and went on their way as before, under the Pillar of 
Cloud.” + 

Nor is it only the comfort of expecting to see our beloved 
ones again which we shall lose with the hope of a future life. 
I am persuaded that a great deal of the higher part of love 
itself will fade out of human society altogether if that hope be 
generally abandoned. Every one knows how Friendship and 
Marriage are hallowed by the thought of their perpetuity even 
in this world—how a union is debased if it be, consciously 
to those who make it, temporary and transitory. Hitherto 
we have loved one another as Immortal Beings, as creatures 
whose affections belonged to the exalted order of eternal things. 
When that ennobling and sanctifying element evaporates, when 
Love, like everything else, is reduced to a matter of days 
and months and years, will it not undergo somewhat of the 
same degradation as now belong to the brief contracts of pas- 
sion? Even those who might stili be able to feel all the holi- 
ness of love would, when they learned it was destined to end 
in the agony of eternal separation, check themselves from 
indulging a sentiment leading up inevitably to such a ter- 
mination, just as a man would turn from a path ending in a 
precipice. 

Thus, I believe, the Affections would irretrievably suffer 
from the loss of the hope of immortality. So would in a mea- 





* Pp. 344, 

+ In a note (p. 291), she concludes the history of her two widows: “I need 
not have feared ; one was offended, and the other grieved . . . . and both presently 
settled down into their habitual conceptions.” 
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sure the Intellect and the Imagination, driven from the wider 
expanse back on the poor fleshly life which is to be the end-all 
of man, and which must be destined to assume an importance 
it has never possessed since our race emerged from its brute 
and barbarian origin. Nor would our Moral life fail to suffer 
also, and grievously, though in another way from that which 
has been alleged. I think we can scarcely now estimate the 
minifying consequences of closing all outlook beyond this 
world, and shutting up of morality within the narrow sphere 
of mortal life. As I have said before in this Review: “It 
is not possible we should continue to attach to Virtue and 
Vice the same profound significance, if we could believe their 
scope to reach no further than our brief span,. and Justice to 
be a dream of our puny race never to be realized throughout 
the eternal ages.” In theory, Right and Wrong must come to 
be regarded as of comparatively trivial importance ; and, prac- 
tically, the virtue which must shortly be extinguished for ever 
would seem to the tempted soul scarcely deserving of an effort. 
Life, after we had passed its meridian, would become in our 
eyes more and more like an autumn garden, wherein it would 
be vain to plant seeds of good which could never bloom before 
the frosts of death, and useless to eradicate weeds which must 
be killed ere long without our labour. Needless to add, that 
of that dismal spot it might soon be said : 


“ Between the time of the wind and the snow 
All loathsome things began to grow ;” 


and when the winter came at last, none would regret the white 
shroud it threw over corruption and decay. 

But it is when we come to think of Humanity as a whole 
that the prospect of final extinction appears so unutterably 
deplorable, so lame and impotent a conclusion for all the 
struggles, the martyrdoms and the prayers of a hundred gene- 
rations who have gone to the grave in hope and faith—and 
perished there. We Englishmen and women have been wont 
to think proudly of the vast geographical extension of our 
country’s dominion, the grandeur of the Empire on which the 
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sun never sets; and the remark has often been made that there 
is not a petty corporation or board in the kingdom whose 
proceedings are not, in a degree, dignified by the sense of 
England’s greatness. The politicians who have expressed a 
readiness to give up our Colonies have been taunted, and 
justly, with lack of the nobler patriotism which regards not 
only financial and administrative details, but the larger inte- 
rests and glory of what we have delighted to call our Imperial 
Race. But what would be the loss to the prestige of England 
of the severance of Australia and Canada and India, com- 
pared to the loss to mankind of that glorious empery of 
Immortality in which it has prided itself since the beginning 
of history? Everything we have achieved and thought—our 
literature, art, laws, kingdoms, churches—have all been wrought 
and built up in this faith, which has given value to the soul 
of the humblest child, and added grandeur to the most 
splendid deeds of the hero and the martyr. With that Hope 
disappears not only the consolation of all bereaved hearts, but 
the very crown upon the head of humanity. 


It is no argument for the truth of my opinion, that the dis- 
closure of its falsehood may have disastrous consequences. 
Nothing that has been advanced in this paper proves, or has 
been offered as proof, that there is a God, or a Life to come. 
The foundations for those beliefs belong to a different order of 
considerations. But I think thus much may be presumed to 
have resulted from our inquiry—namely, that their value to 
the virtue and the happiness of mankind is so incalculably 
vast, that the work of demolishing them ought to be carried 
on by any man professing to love his kind, in a very different 
spirit from that which is generally exhibited by Agnostics. 
Even if their position be true, and if they be morally bound to 
make known to the world that such is the case, and to put an 
end to the baseless dream which has deluded our race for so 
many thousand years,—even granting this, I think it remains 
clear that their task is one to be undertaken only under the 
sternest sense of duty, and with immeasurable mournfulness 
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and regret. I think that, instead of rejoicing over the discovery 
of “a Spring in the Desert,” it behoves them to weep tears, 
bitter as ever fell from human eyes, over the grave wherein 
they bury the Divine Love and the Immortal Hope of our 


miserable race. 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





Il—THE PRIMITIVE HEBREW LAND TENURE. 


At the first glance, there does not appear to be much con- 
nection, even of a remote sort, between Land Tenure and Theo- 
logy. Though from a consideration of Land Tenure we might 
certainly glean some insight into the social life of the Hebrews, 
which might have some bearing upon their religion, this infor- 
mation could probably be gained more easily, and perhaps 
more fully, from other sources. 

It is not so much in the subject itself, as in the standpoint 
from which it has to be viewed, that its interest consists. The 
standpoint is one which has as yet hardly received due recog- 
nition. As far as language is concerned, it is fully admitted 
that many words, such for instance as Shaddai, El, Elohim, 
have an importance quite apart from the meaning they bear 
in the later writings, inasmuch as, beyond this, they witness, 
through their derivations and their linguistic affinities, to 
certain of the primitive religious ideas and aspirations of the 
Hebrews. 

But though the intrinsic value of words is now duly prized, 
the same consideration is not yet extended to customs. While 
it is fully recognized that a word, in spite of its changes of 
meaning, is ever an index to the thoughts of its first users, 
it is far from being fully recognized that there are customs 
and regulations which, whatever the height of culture amid 
which they appear, and whatever the esoteric explanations 
then given of them, are an equally sure index of the social 
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condition of the people among whom they first obtained. It 
is true that not infrequently we see a custom compared some- 
what casually with one or another of analogous customs ; but 
the careful examination of a custom and its:analogies, with 
the object of ascertaining its approximate place in the social 
development of a society, and the condition of life which it 
denotes, is, I venture to think, somewhat rare. And yet it 
seems evident that if we could draw conclusions from cus- 
toms with anything like the certainty that we can from words, 
our sources of information about primitive times would be , 
much increased, and many of our conclusions in other branches 
of inquiry confirmed or perhaps modified. 

To illustrate these propositions, I have chosen the recondite 
subject of Land Tenure, because, on the one hand, the principal 
passages relating to the subject (Lev. xxv. and Numb. xxvii. 
1—11) have received in Dr. Kuenen’s Religion of Israel an 
ample investigation, one in which the resources of purely lin- 
guistic criticism seem exerted to the utmost ; and, on the other 
hand, the analogous customs of other countries have received 
unusually full treatment from investigators into the History 
of Law and Jurisprudence. 

Let us, in the first place, glance at the conclusions at which 
Dr. Kuenen arrived. Our main text is Lev. xxv., containing 
the legislation, familiar to all, concerning the year of jubilee 
and the redemption of land. The legislation on this subject 
was, if I rightly read Dr. Kuenen, written down with many 
other laws during the captivity in Babylon, and officially pro- 
mulgated after the return to Judea. It “displays the priestly 
notions on the ownership of land.”* “The priestly lawgiver’s 
chief object, however, was the maintenance of the hereditary 
ownership of land. With this in view, he thinks he must 
confine within very narrow limits the right of the individual 
to dispose freely of his property. Or rather, he does not allow 
the individual any property, in the strict sense of the word.”+ 
Again, the “very exhaustive law respecting the year of jubilee 





* Religion of Israel (E.T.), II. 281. + Ib, 283. 
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.... must be regarded as the highest development of the 
sabbath idea ;” and the ordinance respecting the sabbath year 
“is distinguished from the older law in this, that it prescribes 
that the land shall lie fallow every seventh year.”* Alto- 
gether, “his ordinance sounds very well in theory, but prac- 
tically it is impossible.”+ And, finally, it is part of a legis- 
lation of a “theoretical and abstract character.”t 

Clear and doubtless well founded as is this statement, it 
gives us no clue.as to the source whence the law was derived. 
It seems at first plausible to infer that the lawgiver invented 
it himself; but “impossible” is a relative expression: what 
is impossible in one state of society is possible in another. 
And if the lawgiver had come across some obsolete legislation 
or customs, or traditions of such, it is at least as likely as not 
that he utilized them if they answered his purpose. But where 
can we learn whether or not the legislation in question was 
actually at any time possible? Critical analysis of the text 
is out of the question. It would be hopeless to endeavour to 
disentangle any early fragments from a short piece written 
under the assumed conditions. Evidently our only resource 
is to ask whether there are analogous customs elsewhere, and 
if so, at what period of social growth they arise. And if we 
find, as I believe we shall, that there are such customs, and 
that they date from primitive times, we shall have rendered 
it at least possible that these customs are preserved in the 
legislation in question; and we can then proceed to ask 
whether the special conditions of the question are, or are not, 
such as to increase that possibility, if not to a certainty, at 
least to a probability. 

As a preliminary step, it is necessary to divest the legisla- 
tion of its special Hebrew characteristics, and present it in a 
general shape. In the year of jubilee a man is to return 
“unto his own family, and unto the possession of his fathers.” 
Coupling the expression, “possession of his fathers,” with 





* Religion of Israel (E.T.), II. 281. + Ib. 283. ; 
t Ib. 284. i § Lev. xxv. 41. 
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“return every man unto his own possession” (vers. 10, 13), it 
is clear that the “possession” is hereditary. But what is the 
“family” (ImM=wH)? The word is given by Ewald,* Fiirst 
and Movers+ as equivalent to gens or djpos, corresponding 
therefore approximately to our “clan.” And that that is its 
meaning here is determined by ver. 41, where the man “he 
and his children with him” are to return to the clan; and by 
ver. 49, where a man’s “uncle or uncle’s son” are instanced as 
“nigh of kin unto him of his Mm=wn.” The clan, as a body, 
is assumed to dwell together,—for the individual accidentally 
separated by poverty is assumed to return to them,—-and to 
dwell together upon the “ possession of their fathers.” And as 
it is cf the essence of a clan to be descended in the last event 
from one ancestor, we arrive at the general conception that the 
tract of ground occupied by a clan is supposed to be the tract 
originally occupied by ‘that one ancestor, and from him in- 
herited by his various descendants. If we carry the same 
principle higher still, we have the heads of clans considered as 
themselves sprung from one still more remote ancestor, the 
father of the “tribe.” And upon this theory, the expression, 
“possession of his fathers,” is literally exact for any indi- 
vidual, seeing that he holds a plot which is portion of a larger 
held by his family, which larger plot is again a share of the 
tract held by the clan; and this, finally, is a portion of the 
district held by the tribe. 

That this was the actual Hebrew theory is proved by Numb. 
xxxvi, which relates how the “chief fathers of the clans of the 
children of Gilead” complained of the possibility that the “in- 
heritance of their fathers” (ver. 3), i.e. “ the inheritance of the 
tribe of their fathers” (ver. 4), might be diminished if the 
daughters of Zelophehad married beyond the tribe. And the 
decision given was that the inheritance of the children of 
Israel should not remove from tribe to tribe (ver. 7), so that 





* Alterthiimer, 3e ausg. 319. 


+ Die Phénizier. II. (1) 481. For gens and éjoc, Movers gives gparpia and 
curiz, 
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every man might enjoy the inheritance of his fathers (ver. 8). 
From this we not only obtain proof that, as said above, the 
tract occupied by a clan (we may now say, a tribe) is supposed 
to be the tract originally occupied by the one ancestor ; but 
we gain a clue to the rights of the tribe and the individual. 
Why should the tribe of Joseph have been so anxious to keep 
the inheritance of Zelophehad’s daughters in their own tribe ? 
The answer is given in Numb. xxvii. Ifa man die without 
issue, “ ye shall give his inheritance unto his brethren ; and if 
he have no brethren, ye shall give his inheritance unto his 
father’s brethren ; and if his father have no brethren, then ye 
shall give his inheritance unto his kinsman that is next to 
him of his clan” (vers. 9—11). A man, therefore, has not any 
property in the strict sense of the word, as Dr. Kuenen says. 
The land is simply held for life, with a kind of remainder to 
his children, but the freeholder of the land is the tribe. This 
we learn from the order of inheritance. A man’s descendants 
(this is the general law) have a right to the whole of his land. 
Hence if one son dies without issue, the rest have a claim to 
their deceased brother's share. If all the sons die, or there is 
only one and he dies, the inheritance merges into that of the 
grandfather, and is distributed among his remaining sons, i.e. 
the “father’s brethren” of Numb. xxvii. And, finally, in the 
unusual case of a grandfather’s line dying out, the inheritance 
merges into that of the “next of kin” then living. From this 
it becomes clear that the inheritance is really tribal, that all 
the descendants of the tribal ancestor have a claim to a share 
of that ancestor’s land, and that on failure of the minor branch 
the share merges into that of the larger. 

It is at once evident that the rights of an individual holding 
under such a tenure will be very circumscribed. The holder, 
in fact, is in an analogous position to a modern tenant for life 
with remainder to his children. He cannot sell their rights, 
and he cannot do anything to prejudice them. He can only 
sell his own life interest. This in the legislation before us was 
commuted, so to speak ; the life interest was exchanged for an 
interest terminable in the year of jubilee. A purchaser, there- 
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fore, purchased what we should call the lease of the property ; 
and it is clear from vers. 27, 50 f., of Lev. xxv., that the value 
was calculated, exactly as by us, according to the number of 
years the lease had to run. 

Even in the matter of sale, however, the next-of-kin had the 
right, if not exactly of pre-emption, of what was practically 
the same thing. They might, within a limited period, redeem 
from the stranger the land which their poor relation had 
parted with (vers. 25, 26, 48, 49 f.). 

Divested of its peculiar nomenclature, the Hebrew theory is 
revealed to us as that of a community united by the ties of 
consanguinity or common descent, and dwelling upon a tract 
of land which, though divided for purposes of occupation and 
cultivation among the various members, remains, nevertheless, 
as an undivided whole, the property of the tribe. 

In this description are immediately recognizable the essen- 
tial features of the Village Community, an institution which 
is found among Germans, Celts, Hindoos, the Slavonic peoples 
of Europe and Asia, the Semites of Northern Africa, and even 
the Aborigines of America. I do not propose to discuss all 
these specimens of the institution; the features are every- 
where alike; and it will fulfil our purpose to follow the 
delineation of the Teutonic Village Community as given by 
Von Maurer, and of the Hindoo given by Sir Henry Maine. 

“The primitive cultivation of land proceeded, not from indi- 
viduals, but from kindreds and tribes,”* (Geschlechtern und 
Stiimmen); and the Village Community in general is charac- 
terized by the “double aspect of a group of families united by 
the assumption of a common kinship, and of a company of 
persons exercising joint ownership over land.”+ The Teutonic 
“village” consisted of three parts, the village proper, the 
divided field-mark, and the undivided field- or wood-mark.} 
The basis of the village community was a mark-community. 





* V. Maurer, Einleitung zur Gesch: d. Mark-Hof. &c., Verfassung. p. 3. 

¢ Maine, Village Communities, p. 12. 

t V. Maurer, Gesch. d. Dorfverfassung. I. 30, §13. The “‘mark,” I may . 
observe, was the district belonging to the community. 
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In the old free village communities each father of a family 
received at the first settlement an equally large lot of land 
(ackerloos), either for a series of years, or for an indefinite 
period ; to be held, however, originally for use only. For the 
right itself to the ground and land, as the case might be, i.e. 


“either the joint property or the joint right of user, &c., re- 


mained still, afterwards as formerly, in the collective body of 
the communists (Gesammtheit der Genossen) in respect of the 
undivided field- and wood-mark as well as of the divided.* 

In general terms, we are assured by Sir H. Maine, the same 
description is applicable to the Hindoo village. There, too, 
the system is one of “common enjoyment by village communi- 
ties, and inside the communities by families."+ The unit is 
the “patriarchal family ;”{ the land is distributed, “if not in 
the same manner” as in Germany, yet “upon the same prin- 
ciples ;”§ and there are still clear traces of “an original pro- 
prietary equality between the families composing the group.”|| 

So far, then, as regards the two points of common descent 
and tribal ownership of land, the Hebrew theory does not 
stand alone, but has a full analogy in societies, some of which 
are yet existing.{] 

As to the next point, that of the slender right of the indi- 
vidual, we find Sir Henry Maine, in addition to passages 
assuming the family right to the whole district,** using these 
remarkable words: “In those parts of India in which the 
collective holding of property has not decayed as much as it has 
done in Lower Bengal... . the individual has almost no power 





* V. Maurer, Gesch. d. Dorfverf. I. 87. As ‘‘ genossenschaft” is represented 
by “community,” I have ventured io use “communist” as a convenient term to 
express ‘‘ genoss.”” 

+ Maine, Vill. Comm. 41. t Ib. 18. § Ib. 12. | Ib. 123. 

{| Just to shew that these features are not peculiar to the Teuton and Hindoo, I 
subjoin the following as to the Russian village: ‘‘The Russian peasants of the 
same village really believe, we are told, in their common ancestry, and accordingly 
we find that in Russia the arable lands of the village are periodically redistributed, 
and that the village artificer, even should he carry his tools to a distance, works 
for the profit of his co-villagers.” Maine, Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 51. 

** E.g. Vill. Comm. 113. 
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of disposing of his property ; even if he be chief of his house- 
hold, the utmost he can do, as a rule, is to regulate the dispo- 
sition of his property among his children within certain very 
narrow limits.” * 

In the Teutonic village community, birth gave a person 
conditional rights only. It freed from the disabilities of a’ 
total outsider, but it gave no right to the paternal home and 
land except in the few cases where a personal burgher-right 
had developed.t The sale of land was also subject to restric- 
tions—curiously coincident with the Hebrew. 


“A further consequence of the field- and mark-community, and 
the closely connected exclusion of all who were not communists, is 
the prohibition of the sale of land to strangers which is occasionally 
met with. Further, the wide-spread right of preémption by the 
communists, and the ‘communal release.’ The land, namely, before 
it could be sold to strangers, must previously have been offered to 
the communists or the community itself, who then had the right of 
preémption. .... If, however, the land were sold before being 
offered to the communists, these latter had, like the mark-commu- 
nists in the great Marks, the right of redeeming (retrahiren) within 
a certain time the land sold to a stranger..... The right is most 
intimately connected with the existence of the village community, 
and is clearly therefore not of late origin. Rather it is as old as the 
community itself.” t 

On the point of individual rights, therefore, the Hebrew 
theory has close analogies with other communities. 

I think, then, that 1 may claim to have removed the Hebrew 
theory from the category of things theoretical and abstract and 
impossible 4 priori; and to have rendered it at least possible 
that, under similar circumstances to other village communities, 
the Hebrew theory also might have been put into practice. 

But before proceeding to inquire the period at which the 
realization of the Hebrew theory would from analogy be most 
probably found, I must note an analogy in a matter of detail, 





* Vill. Comm. 41. + V. Maurer, Gesch. d. Dorfvf. I. 184, 185, 
t V. Maurer, Gesch. d. Dorfvf. I. 320 ff. It is hardly necessary to mention that 
Von Maurer gives by reference and quotation ample proof of his assertions. 
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which in the Hebrew theory has received a variety of esoteric 
explanations, but elsewhere is explained in a very matter-of- 
fact way. I refer to the law of seventh-year fallows. The 
use of a fallow year as regards the land itself needs no expla- 
nation, but why should the regulation have been embodied in 
the law? Because, the reply is in the case of village commu- 
nities, the fact that at intervals more or less frequent the land 
is redistributed, renders it necessary that some order should 
be taken that the ground may not be unduly worked by one 
family or generation to the detriment of others. “Thus,” says 
Von Maurer, “the mode of enjoying the fields remained a com- 
munal matter, to be arranged not by individuals, but rather 
by the entire community. Among such matters are the 
sequence of crops, the regulation of ploughing, seed and har- 
vest time, the regulation of the mode of harvest, the fixing of 
open and close times and of the consequent fencing of fields, 
the alternation of ploughing and fallow years,’ &c.* Simi- 
larly, we read of “the minute but multifarious rules governing 
the proceedings of the cultivators [in India], rules having the 
object to reconcile a common plan and order of cultivation on 
the part of the whole brotherhood with the holding of distinct 
lots in the arable land by separate families.”+ 

At this point, the hypotheses which might be framed as to 
the source of the legislation in question are three: (a) that 
the legislation was borrowed from that of an adjacent country; 
(8) that it was the invention of the lawgiver himself; and 
(y) that it is based upon primitive custom. 

The first hypothesis does not seem to receive much support, 
if any. Had the legislation been borrowed, some traces would 


’ almost certainly have been found of the parent laws or cus- 


toms, and would assuredly not have escaped the keen eyes of 
scholars like Ewald. No such traces, however, seem to have 
been found. 

The question lies, therefore, between the second and the 
third hypotheses. 





* Maurer, Gesch. d. Dorfvf. I. 36. + Maine, Vill. Comm. 109. 
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The arguments in favour of the third hypothesis are cumu- 
lative. First there is the argument from the general character 
of the village-community phenomena. I have already men- 
tioned, upon Von Maurer’s authority, that the village commu- 
nity is found among representatives not only of the Aryan, 
but also of the Semitic and Turanian races.* And the primi- 
tive character of the phenomena is distinctly stated by the 
same authority in the opening words of his book: “The first 
village settlements are bound up with the first cultivation of 
the land, and extend with it back to prehistoric times.”"— Sir 
Henry Maine goes so far as to say that “the collective owner- 
ship of the soil by groups of men either in fact united by 
blood-relationship, or believing or assuming that they are so 
united, is now entitled to take rank as an ascertained primi- 
tive phenomenon, once universally characterizing those com- 
muuities of mankind between whose civilization and our own 
there is any distinct connection or analogy.’ t 

When, therefore, we find in a society customs analogous to 
those which are characteristic elsewhere of this wide-spread, 
if not universal, “primitive phenomenon,” a considerable pre- 
sumption arises that in this society also the customs should be 
referred to the same cause, unless any better explanation be 
forthcoming. In the present case, no explanation is offered 
except the coincidence of invention. But the improbability is 
very great that a lawgiver, at a somewhat advanced stage of 
civilization, shoald have hit by chance upon a scheme bearing 
such numerous and fundamental analogies to primitive pheno- 

mena. 

But the improbability is greatly increased when it is found 
that another body of legislation dealing with different subjects 
is based upon the same idea. This legislation comprises those 
laws in Deuteronomy in which the “elders of the city” appear 
as judges. After the investigations of Ewald on the system of 
popular government among the Hebrews, and of Movers upon 





* Cf. Maine, Early Hist. of Inst. 77. 
+ V. Maurer, Gesch. d. Dorfvf. I. 1. t Maine, u.s. 1. 
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the parallel theory in Pheenicia, it is unnecessary for me to do 
more than recal the results of those inquiries to the reader’s 
memory. The authority of the elders is of the kind known as . 
patriarchal. Originally they are real fathers of families, each 
one supreme over his own household, but acknowledging no 
authority over himself. As the families expand into clans 
and tribes, authority settles in the persons of the chiefs, who 
stand, or are assumed to stand, in the position of heads by 
birth of their clans and families. But these chiefs, like the 
original fathers, acknowledge no superior, and what little busi- 
ness they transact is transacted in a democratic kind of assem- 
bly, the traces of which survive in the later councils, senates, 
and the like.* We may therefore safely look upon the “elders 
of the city” as representing the heads of the various families 
dwelling in the town. These elders have their analogue in 
the village council of the Aryan village community. Such a 
council, we are assured, “is everywhere discernible.” “Some- 
times owning a responsibility to the entire body of villagers, 
sometimes disowning it,” it is “never altogether obscured.”+ 
It is found in India, not universally, but very frequently.t 
In the Teutonic community the original patriarchal character 
of the council comes out very clearly. Only fully qualified 
communists could appear in the council. Fathers of houses 
were therefore the only persons admissible; and in cases where 
two or more households dwelt in one house, only the oldest 
housefather was admissible to the council. In other cases, 
where the whole community had a general meeting, the house- 
fathers transacted the business of the village in a smaller and 
close council.§ The analogy of constitution thus existing 





* Ewald, Alterthiimer, 319 f. Movers, Die Phénizier, II. (1), 504f. Ewald’s 
words, “It would be an utter misconception to assume that every father of an 
actual house did at one time rank as an elder,” must be considered as qualified by 
his own statements elsewhere that the “ house’’ is the basis of patriarchal rule, and 
by his later view of the priestly character of the simple housefather. Cf. his 
Lehre der Bibel von Gott. I. 190, III. 432 anm. The kind of government existing 
where the housefather is an elder, may be seen in Spencer’s Sociology, I. 585. 

+ Maine, Early Hist. of Inst. 388. t Maine, Vill. Comm, 123. 

§ V. Maurer, Gesch. d. Dorfvf. II. 77 £ 
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between the Hebrew and Aryan council is strengthened when 
we observe the analogy of function. Many matters which are 
now relegated to the domain of personal redress are in the 
Hebrew and Teutonic communities matters of public impor- 
tance. The responsibility of the whole city for the murder of 
a man within its district has already been compared with the 
Teutonic law of wehrgeld. But in both communities it was 
the duty of the communists to see justice done upon crimi- 
nals.* Sv, too, if a man’s cattle were lost or in trouble, it was 
obligatory to assist them.t The poor also were supported 
by the Teutonic community, as by the Hebrew.{ And the 
curious legislation in Deut. xxii. 13—21 is paralleled by Teu- 
tonic legislation of an inverse kind, and, if possible, still more 
primitive than the Hebrew.§ 

Thus far the direct analogies between the Hebrew legislation 
and the Village Community. 

The argument may now be carried a step further. To the 
presumption derivable from the direct analogy must now be 
added the presumption arising from the fact, that upon the 
assumption of the reality of the analogy all the peculiar fea- 
tures of the year of jubilee are easily explicable. 

Viewed from the literary standpoint, the Jubilee legislation 
is far from perfect. Professing by its enactments to maintain 
the hereditary descent of property, it not only exempts from 
its scope the most valuable property—that in the great towns 
—but reduces the facilities for redeeming such property to a 
minimum.|| And that inconsistently, for priestly property in 
the great cities is, on the other hand, expressly included in the 
scope of the law.q{ And if it were possible for priestly property 
to revert, why was it not equally possible for ordinary property 





* Deut. xix. 11f. V. Maurer, u.s. I. 334. 

+ Deut. xxii. 1—4. V. Maurer, I. 337. The quotation from the old law is: 
“Wann einer seines nachbahrn vieh sihe umkommen, wie sollte er thun, dass 
solch vieh gerettet wurde? Derselbe soll seine eigene arbeit anstehen lassen, sie 
sei so eilig als sie wolle, und thun bei dem viehe, wie er es selbst gern wollte.” 

t V. Maurer, I. 340 f. § Ib. 338, 

|| Lev. xxv. 29, 30. GJ Ib. 32, 33. 
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to revert also? The Levite, again, may sell his house, but not 
his field* Put the other way about, the restriction would be 
comprehensible; but it is difficult to see what benefit the 
homeless Levite was expected to derive from ground which 
he could not sell. And the restriction was the more unneces- 
sary that the reversion was already protected by the general 
year of jubilee. 

If, however, we assume that we have here some form of the 
Village Community, we shall find no difficulty in explaining 
these seemingly absurd regulations. As was stated above, the 
Village Community is based upon the joint occupation of land. 
Originally the shares of the land were redistributed at various 
periods, so that while the extent of land held by each commu- 
nist never varied, no one could say of any particular share that 
it was his. He only held that share until the next distribu- 
tion, when that share would pass to some one else, and the 
former holder would receive a fresh one. This system, trace- 
able both in Germany and India, is known as that of “shifting 
severalties.”+ Gradually, however, private property in shares 
arose. It is needless to go into detail. In time the share be- 
came hereditary ; but the old communal rights still remained 
in those rights of preémption and redemption, and in the duty 
of common cultivation above discussed. Then towns grew up, 
with no remnant of village customs, and so one country would 
shew examples of villages of all stages of growth. Evidently 
this is the state contemplated in Lev. xxv. In the large towns 
private property is so well developed, that only a very limited 
right of redemption remains. In the smaller towns and in the 
agricultural districts, the communal rights are still in force. 
And the priesthood (conservative here, too, as Dr. Kuenen 
well observes) still retain in their absolute right of redemp- 
tion of town property, and their inability to sell field property, 
traces of the very early absolute communal rights. 

If the Hebrew community once was in the stage of “ shift- 





* Lev. xxv. 33, 34. 
+ Maine, Village Comm. 81 f., 112; V. Maurer, I. 35. 
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ing severalties,” we ought to find some traces of it. If the 
legislation in Deut. xv. be compared with that in Lev. xxv., 
two points of divergence at once appear with regard to the 
bondman. While Leviticus does not contemplate the bond- 
man’s continuance in servitude, Deuteronomy does not con- 
template his return to any inheritance. It is self-evident that 
the Levitical law, having given a man a perpetual inheritance, 
could not permit him to be a perpetual slave. But the man in 
Deuteronomy was far better off, if he had any property to re- 
turn to. I doubt whether he had. Let us assume that this 
Deuteronomic law originally dates from a time when “shifting 
severalties” are still in force. Then, of course, all claims will 
lapse, and a redistribution of the land be made, every seventh 
year. In that year the bondman could again claim a share of 
the land of his community. But he might allow the redistri- 
bution to be made without him, and by so doing he would for- 
feit his claim. For private property being not yet recognized, 
the whole land of the community had been distributed among 
the rest of the communists. 

If, now, a legislator had before him the various phases of 
decay of the community with all its conflicting rights, how 
could he most simply do justice to all? To revive the “shift- 
ing severalty” would militate against the newly developed 
private rights; to entirely ignore it would militate against the 
still vigorous tribal rights. But revive the shifting severalty 
once in every seven times, what will be the result? This; that 
a man will be able to dispose of his property (i.e. grant a lease 
of it) for a term not exceeding forty-nine years ; at the end of 
the period it, and all other property so disposed of, will revert 
to the tribe, and become subject to tribal rights. But within 
the tribe the individual has a claim to his hereditary share, 
and so the piece he parted with returns to him. Thus, by the 
lengthening of the period of reversion, the individua] has 
reasonable exercise of his rights ; while the fact of reversion 
at one time or another preserves the communal rights. That 
is the explanation which I offer of the year of jubilee. 

Here my argument ends. It divides itself, as the reader 
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will have seen, into two branches: that of the direct analogy, 
shewn by two distinct branches of Hebrew legislation, and 
that of the indirect analogy, in so far as by the assumption of 
parallel development we are enabled to explain much that is 
otherwise dark. 

In conclusion, I have to revert to the matter of standpoint 
referred to in my opening paragraph. All the conclusions here 
obtained have been obtained without the assistance of literary 
criticism. And their stability is independent of it. No con- 
clusions as to time, place, or manner of origin, can shake the 
fact that such and such legislation exists. And until it is 
shewn that it was borrowed wholesale (if I may use the word), 
the inferences drawn from such existence are impregnable. 
On the other hand, it must be freely admitted that from our 
present basis we could only rise with great difficulty, if at all, 
to the results of literary criticism. The differences indeed 
are well exemplified in the respective treatment by the two 
methods of Lev. xxv. 4, “the seventh year shall be a sabbath 
of rest unto the land.” We inferred above from the fact that 
the fallow year was a matter of legislation, that a certain kind 
of community existed when that law first arose. This literary 
criticism could not do. But literary criticism, taking the ex- 
pression “sabbath of rest,” and comparing: it with others, was 
enabled to judge of the ideas and intentions of the author of 
the present form of the law. This sociological criticism could 
not accomplish. 

Nevertheless, it will no doubt have occurred to the reader 
that our sociological results seem to confirm now one and now 
another of the rival literary theories. It would be premature, 
not to say presumptuous, for me to attempt to correct any 
literary results by the light of those just obtained ; I simply 
present this paper to the notice of scholars as a sample of re- 
sults which may be greatly increased by more extended inves- 


tigations. 
JOHN Fenton. 
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III—THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS. 


Herme Pastor Greece, addita Versione Latina recentiore e Codice 
Palatino. Recensuerunt et illustraverunt Oscar de Gebhardt 
Adolfus Harnack. Patrwm Apostolicorum Opera Fase. III. 
Lipsie. 1877. 

Quo tempore Herme Pastor scriptus sit. Dissertatio Inauguralis 
quam publice defendet auctor Guilielmus Heyne. Regimonti 
Pr. 1872. 

Ueber den Verfasser der Schrift welche den Titel “ Hirt” fiihrt: 
Historisch-kritischer Versuch von Heinrich M. Th. Behm. 
Rostock. 1876. 

Hérmé Nabi: the Ethiopic Version of Pastor Herme examined. 
By George H. Schodde. Leipzig. 1876. 

Supernatural Religion. London: Longmans. Vols. I. IL, 
6th ed., 1875; Vol. III., 1877. : 


THE works at the head of this article are proof of the 
interest which is taken in the problems suggested by the 
Pastor of Hermas. Heyne’s able Dissertation is part of a 
prize essay, and is occupied entirely with determining the 
date of the Pastor. Behm’s work is also a prize essay, and 
shews great ability-in the discussion of the date and author- 
ship. Schodde’s Dissertation is devoted to an examination 
of the Ethiopic translation, and affords the reader an oppor- 
tunity of comparing its readings with those of the Leipzig 
Codex and the Sinaitic Codex. Gebhardt and Harnack’s work 
is the concluding fasciculus of their admirable edition of the 
Apostolic Fathers. 

The task of an editor of the Pastor of Hermas must be 
confessed to be very difficult, and it will be allowed by all 
that Gebhardt and Harnack have overcome the difficulties 
well. The collection and recording of various readings is a 
work of great labour, and Gebhardt has shewn conscientious- 
ness, accuracy and skill, in performing it. The reader has 
before him the means of judging fairly the evidence of the 
various sources from which the text is derived, including not 
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merely the Greek codices, but the Vulgate and Palatine trans- 
lations, the Ethiopic version, and the ancient writers who 
quote Hermas. 

The only predecessor that Gebhardt has had in his work is 
Hilgenfeld. Anger and Dindorf edited the corrupt copy of 
the copy of Simonides, but it was intended to be merely an 
accurate collation of the MS. Such also was Tischendorf’s 
edition of the genuine copy and the Athos leaves, and of 
the Sinaitic Codex. Hilgenfeld was the first to attempt to 
constitute a Greek text of Hermas on the basis of all the 
materials which lay within reach; and he did the work 
remarkably well. But the task is not one that can be fully 
accomplished by a single editor; and therefore scholars will 
welcome this second edition. The new editor has contributed 
his share to the purification of the text. Some of his emenda- 
tions are exceedingly good, such as mrdpeyu for rap éuoi in the 
Athos leaves, and vyriryta for xrurnra. On the other hand, 
we think that he has estimated the value of the Sinaitic Codex 
too highly, and retained some readings which seem corrupt. 
Thus we should read, with Hilgenfeld, éxi rév dyxdévev, in Vis 
i. 4, 3, and not trav dyxévwv alone, as the MSS. read; for the 
genitive cannot by itself yield the meaning which is required. 

Gebhardt and Harnack give in their Prolegomena a full 
and satisfactory account of the various manuscripts, and their 
worth, of editions and writings bearing on the Pastor of 
Hermas, and of the discussions in regard to date and author- 
ship; and Harnack has furnished a commentary of great value, 
full of patristic learning, and characterized by judiciousness 
and fairness. Everything that the student of the Pastor re- 
quires to know for a complete prosecution of his study is 
supplied him in this exceedingly useful edition. We draw 
attention to one or two points. 

The first is as to the text. The problem which the text 
presents is one of the most difficult in early Christian litera- 
ture. Let us note the facts. Up to quite recent times, the 
Pastor was known to us only in a Latin translation. Of that 
Latin translation there are a considerable number of manu- 
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scripts. But as yet, of these manuscripts some have not been 
collated at all, and others only imperfectly. Hilgenfeld has 
published a careful collation of one, and deserves all praise 
for his work. Several of the best manuscripts are in England, 
and it is to be hoped that some of the rising theologians of 
Cambridge, who, under the guidance of Prof. Lightfoot and 
Prof. Westcott, are so well trained for the task, will undertake 
an accurate collation of the Cambridge MSS., as well as a 
more accurate one of the Lambeth. But this much is known 
of these manuscripts, that, though they are believed to flow 
from the same source, there are many and important differ- 
ences to be found in them. Whence have these differences 
arisen? Quite recently, Dressel discovered another Latin 
translation, which he called the Codex Palatinus, and which 
Gebhardt has re-edited in the volume under notice. This 
translation was plainly not the same as the Vulgate. Was it 
derived from a different text, or how did it arise? The preva- 
lent idea is, that it is later than the Vulgate and based upon 
it, and that the more recent translator tried to improve the 
older translation so as to bring it nearer to the original Greek. 
The matter is not yet decided, and requires further investiga- 
tion—an investigation, however, which must be postponed till 
we have something like a satisfactory edition of the Vulgate. 
Shortly after Dressel had discovered his Palatine version, 
Simonides appeared in Germany with three leaves of a Greek 
manuscript of Hermas from Mount Athos, and a copy of 
nearly the whole of the rest. The copy first offered by him 
proved to be a much altered copy of another and earlier copy 
of which he retained the possession ; and when this was dis- 
covered, means were taken to compel him to give up his 
earlier and more genuine copy. Tischendorf edited the three 
leaves and the genuine copy in Dressel’s Apostolic Fathers, 
and it was seen at once that the Greek corresponded much 
more nearly with the Palatine version than with the Vulgate. 
Tischendorf maintained strongly that the Greek text which he 
edited was a re-translation from the Latin. Soon after was 
published an Ethiopic version of the Pastor of Hermas. It 
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differed from the Vulgate and the Palatine versions and the 
Leipzig Codex, and added complications to the question. Be- 
fore its publication, Tischendorf discovered his Codex Sinaiti- 
cus, with the Pastor of Hermas nearly complete in Greek at 
the end. The Greek of the Codex may be pronounced nearly 
the same in substance with that of the Leipzig Codex, but 
there is great variety in the readings and forms. The differ- 
ence, however, is not such as in the slightest degree to dimi- 
nish the force of the arguments which Tischendorf adduced 
to prove that the Greek was a re-translation from the Latin. 
The critic, nevertheless, changed his opinion on falling in with 
the Sinaitic Codex. Strangely enough, just as the Greek of 
the Leipzig Codex was found to agree more with the recently 
discovered Palatine than with the Vulgate, so Schodde affirms 
that the Codex Sinaiticus agrees more with the recently dis- 
covered Ethiopic than with any other. Gebhardt thinks that 
Schodde has omitted to notice certain divergencies; but, on 
the whole, Schodde’s account may be taken to be correct. 

Here, then, we have several representations of the Pastor 
of Hermas—the Vulgate and the Palatine versions, the Codex 
of Leipzig and the Codex Sinaiticus, and the Ethiopic version. 
How are we to account for the differences? Which of them 
is nearest to the original Hermas ? 

We do not intend to discuss these questions fully in this 
place. But we draw attention to some aspects of the question. 

And first it may be noticed that all of them may be regarded 
as giving a substantially true representation of the original 
work, except the Ethiopic. The Ethiopic has unquestionably 
omitted or abbreviated large portions. Some of these omis- 
sions might possibly be accounted for by the circumstance 
that the passages were not in the original Greek; but as 
others of them were certainly made for dogmatic reasons, it 
is likely that the Ethiopic translator dealt somewhat freely 
with his text. 

In the other forms there is no clear proof that any interpo- 
lations were introduced for dogmatic purposes. Whether we 
take the Vulgate or Palatine Latin, or the Leipzig or Sinaitic 
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Greek, we have substantially the same doctrine ; and this doc- 
trine bears in every feature of it the thought of the first or 
second century, and no trace of a later age. 

This circumstance takes away the force of the argument 
which Gebhardt has used against the supposition that the 
Greek of Hermas which we now have is a re-translation from 
the Latin. He supposes that this hypothesis implies the fol- 
lowing pedigree : 

The original Greek of Hermas now lost 





Old Latin translation now lost 


A Greek version of this Latin translation 


A 








Vulgate Palatine 


It is here assumed that the Vulgate and Palatine both proceed 
from the Greek which we now possess. Can this be assumed 
with anything like certainty? Is there not considerable diver- 
gence? Are there not large omissions in the one which are 
not found in the other? Does not the Vulgate differ widely 
from the Palatine in Mandata xi. and xii.? And if this is the 
case, why might not the original Greek of Hermas be the 
source of the translations as well as the re-translated Greek, 
if there was really no material difference in thought between 
the original and the re-translated Greek ? 

The phenomena which gave rise to the opinion that the 
Greek was a re-translation are certainly very peculiar and 
interesting. They form themselves into two classes. 

First, there are words and grammatical forms and construc- 
tions which seem to indicate an age later-than that of Hermas. 
We need not go minutely into these. Dindorf has mentioned 
some in his Preface to Anger and Dindorf’s edition of the 
Pastor of Hermas. Tischendorf has adduced a considerable 
number in his tractate in Dressel’s edition, “De Herma Greco 
Lipsiensi.” He speaks there of the barbarous character of 
the Codex. And I have adduced a number in my Apostolical 
Fathers. Secondly, there are expressions, and even large pas- 
sages, which seem to be translated from the Latin; and there 
is a considerable admixture of Latin words in the Greek text. 
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Zahn has tried to account for these phenomena by sup- 
posing that Hermas was illiterate, that he was a Jew, and 
that Greek was to him as a foreign language. In order to 
prove his Jewish origin, he appeals to a number of phrases 
which apparently are derived in form from the Hebrew. But 
he himself supplies us with facts which practically nullify 
this part of his supposition. He draws attention to the cir- 
cumstance that Christians were familiar with the language of 
the Septuagint. They also became familiar with the language 
of the New Testament. Nay, it is likely that the language of 
the New Testament was the language in which Christians 
regularly heard the facts and doctrines of Christianity pro- 
claimed to them. The Hebraisms passed into the ordinary 
speech of the Christians. I have known illiterate Greeks who 
could repeat the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles word 
for word, from having heard the priests in the church read the 
lessons. It would be impossible for such men not to have 
their language coloured by their recollections ; but the Hebra- 
istic phrases which they sometimes used were no proof that 
they were originally Jews, or brought up in a Jewish house- 
hold. And it has to be noticed that in the Pastor of Hermas 
there is the absence of some of the most prominent Hebraistic 
forms, such as the use of éyévero for “it came to pass.” One 
has only to turn to Winer’s paragraphs on the Hebraisms of 
the New Testament, and compare those which are there men- 
tioned with the few which occur in Hermas, to feel that a 
familiarity with the Septuagint and the language of early 
Christian circles is sufficient to account for all the phrases 
which Zahn has collected. And from these phrases consider- 
able deduction has to be made. Thus épwray is used not 
merely “to request,” but also “to ask a question ;” and sup- 
posing that ¢pwray was always used in Hermas “to request,” 
and érepwrav “to ask a question,” an analogy could have been 
found in the Latin rogare and interrogare as well as in Hebrew. 
So, again, Zahn appeals to the use of «is and év in Hermas. 
eis is continually used in the sense of év, and év is sometimes 
used in the sense of eis. But the peculiarity here noticed need 
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not, and did not, owe its origin to Hebrew. «is and év are 
originally the same word, and év is used with the meanings of 
both in some dialects. A similar phenomenon occurs in Latin. 
The Palatine translation in Simil. ix. 1, 4, has “deinde duxit 
me in Arcadia, in monte quodam ubere.” Réonsch has collected 
numerous examples of the use of iz with the acc. to express 
rest (Itala, p. 406), and im with the abl. to express motion 
(p. 410), some of which are taken from the best classical 
writers. 

Zahn has also appealed to the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs as presenting great similarity of style. There is 
no doubt that there is similarity, and a comparison of the two 
books is most instructive. But in making the comparison we 
encounter a difficult problem which meets us everywhere in 
these investigations, namely, how far the peculiarities of the 
text are to be ascribed to the writer, and how far to the tran- 
scribers. Thus if we take Mr. Sinker’s edition of the Testa- 
ments, which is based on two manuscripts, one in Cambridge 
and the other in Oxford, we shall find that the Oxford differs 
from the Cambridge MS. in the points that are most charac- 
teristic. The Cambridge, for instance, gives ériOvpotca: tas 
davracias, Making érvOvpéw govern the accusative; but the 
Oxford MS. changes ras into rjs, and restores the classical 
construction. The Cambridge reads ddpia, the Oxford apinar. 
The Cambridge gives the first aorist duaprijonre, a late form ; 
the Oxford has dudpryre, the classical form. The Cambridge 
has éripovv, the Oxford éripwv. So in the Pastor of Hermas 
we find nearly the same difference to exist between the Sinai- 
tic Codex and the Leipzig, as we found between the Sinaitic 
Codex and the Constantinopolitan in the Epistle of Clemens 
Romanus. Thus the Sinaitic reads droAjpyerdc, the Leipzig 
drohierOe; the Sinaitic drf\Oav, the Leipzig drj\Oov; the 
Sinaitic 7A@av, the Leipzig 7A@ov. In these cases we may 
believe with considerable certainty that the Sinaitic tran- 
scriber has introduced the peculiar forms, for he himself in 
other parts has droAjyerOc, dw APov and 7APov. Now if we 
remove from the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs the 
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forms that may be due to the transcriber, we shall find that 
they are much more Hebraic in expression and much less 
neo-Hellenic in forms. The genuine optative occurs in the 
Testaments ; it never occurs in Hermas, except in one passage, 
where it is absurdly used if the reading is correct. The use 
of «is for év does not occur in the Testaments in any indubi- 
table instance. It occurs continually in Hermas. And forms 
like cuvyivvov, cvviw, 196, dpiovor, meet us frequently in 
Hermas, but are not to be paralleled in the Testaments. And 
these peculiar forms are not found in the Sinaitic Codex alone, 
but appear even more frequently, and sometimes nearer to 
later neo-Hellenic, in the Leipzig Codex. If we wish to see 
similar Greek, we must go to the medizval Apocalypses Apo- 
cryphz, where the same combination of Hebraistic turns and 
neo-Hellenic forms meets us in every page. 

Nor do we think that the facts bear out the supposition of 
Zahn, that Hermas was illiterate. -The book is a work of 
considerable literary merit, of clear judgment, of elevated 
morality, and of no mean power of thought. The phraseology 
also takes a wide range. Several of its words, such as irapdés, 
dvadevopat, katdyupa, are Aristophanic. Many of them, such 
as ddcvopat, toAvrdoxia, BAnxpds, edOadjs, TyAavyéotepov and 
mporoyis, are to be found almost exclusively in the Greek 
classical poets. These words, indeed, are not proof that the 
writer took them from the authors in whose works they are 
now to be met; for Aristophanic and poetical words were 
adopted by later writers, became imbedded in the current 
language of conversation, and are scattered over the Greek 
speech of the present day. But they indicate a fuller voca- 
bulary than one would expect in an illiterate man. And the 
same inference may be drawn from the words which occur 
only in Hermas, and some of which he in all probability 
coined, such as cupduppds, dovyxpacia, yeprdw, door Bato, 
@edodiddoxadros, and probably yovdpifw, though it may be 
doubted if this last is a Greek word at all, and not a corrup- 
tion of the text. We may add to this that the writer of the 
Shepherd is remarkable for his frequent use of the second 
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aorist pass and second future pass. Unquestionably, the neo- 
Hellenic tendency is to introduce regularity, and to do away 
with second aorists entirely. The opposite tendency shews 
itself in our writer. And some of these second aorists are of 
rare occurrence, are found only in late writers, and it is note- 
worthy that the Sinaitic has several times the second aorist 
form where the Leipzig has the first acrist. Among the later 
forms may be mentioned vofynv, OABijoopa, jpraynv, opiyny, 
TMporeTaynv, Tanvar. 

We do not think, therefore, that Zahn has been successful 
in proving his main proposition, though his chapter on the 
subject is deeply interesting, and a valuable contribution to 
the history of the Greek language. We still hold to the opi- 
nion that the mould of Greek in which the work of Hermas 
is cast belongs to a later age than that of the original writer. 

There are two ways by which we may account for this 
peculiar form. The one first adopted and then renounced by 
Tischendorf is to suppose that the present Greek is a re-trans- 
lation from the Latin. But there is unquestionably a difficulty 
in drawing this inference from the facts of the case—indeed, 
in at arly time drawing the inference that a book is a trans- 
lation. An Englishman writing an original work in German 
would be sure to introduce English phrases and idioms into 
his German, but their presence would not prove that the work 
was a translation, but that the writer was an Englishman. So 
the writer of the Shepherd was without doubt a resident in 
Italy. It is possible that he may have been born and brought 
up in Rome. Latin may have been his native tongue. If so, 
then his Greek style would be largely modified by his Latin 
mode of thought, especially if he were not a purist in style. 
There is no doubt that the writer of the Shepherd has intro- 
duced Latin words and Latin phrases, and there are some 
passages of considerable length which seem to us to read 
exactly as if they were translated from the Latin. But do 
these warrant the inference that they were translated? May 
not the writer have thought them out.in Latin and written 
them in Greek ? 
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The other way of accounting for the peculiarity is to sup- 
pose that the work was modernized in the course of time. The 
book was popular among the Greeks. The number of MSS. of 
the Vulgate translation is proof that it was not unpopular also 
among the Latin-speaking Christians of the Middle Ages. 
Like popular books, it suffered all kinds of treatment. It was 
abridged, as the Ethiopic translation shews. It was carelessly 
transcribed, a fact proved by the numerous omissions that 
occur in the Sinaitie and Leipzig Codices, and divergencies of 
readings in the Vulgate and Palatine. Its contents also were 
treated with great freedom. There are extant two works which 
appropriate large portions of Hermas without acknowledgment. 
One of these, carefully edited by Dindorf, appears in two 
forms. It bears the title of “Tod év dyiou wratpds jypov “AOava- 
ciov dpxierurxdrov ’AXe£avipeias Ardacxadiat mpds Avrioxov tov 
dpxovra,” or, as the other title gives, “pds ’Avrioyov Soda.” 
It contains nearly all the commandments of Hermas as they 
now appear in the Sinaitic Codex. The style of the command- 
ments is the same as that which is used in the rest of the 
work of the pseudo-Athanasius, and the writer speaks of the 
commandments as those “of the holy father and bishop Atha- 
nasius.” The authorship had completely fallen out of sight. 
The work was common property and was treated as such. 

If we put all the facts of the case together, perhaps the 
hypothesis which will account for all the features of the pro- 
blem is a combination of the two ways already mentioned. 
We have the fact that the extracts made by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus and Origen differ considerably from the text of Hermas 
as it now stands. We have the fact that all the forms in 
which Hermas has come down to us differ from each other. 
The very first sentence is widely different in most forms, and 
is slightly different in all. Then the Greek of Hermas par- 
takes much more of neo-Hellenic peculiarities than any con- 
temporary work ; and there can be no doubt that the substance 
of the book was presented to medizval readers not merely as 
the production of Hermas, but as the production of writers of a 
much later age. We have to add to this that large portions have 
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a considerable Latin element in them. Putting all these circum- 
stances together, we think that the best solution of the problem 
is to suppose that we have, as the basis of our present Greek 
manuscripts, a recension and modernized version belonging to 
the sixth or seventh century, and that the editor used all the 
materials at his command, having probably in his possession 
large portions of the original text, but filling up gaps from 
some Latin translations, introducing parts from some modifi- 
cations of the text, such as those of pseudo-Athanasius, and 
clothing the whole in the language current among the Chris- 
tian populace of his day. We may add that the texts of 
Hilgenfeld and Gebhardt partake somewhat of the character 
which we have assigned to our sixth-century recension. They 
have used the Latin translations to amend the Greek, and 
where the Greek is defective they have re-translated the Latin 
into Greek. 

The hypothesis we have proposed we do not deem by any 
means certain. The subject is one which awaits fuller inves- 
tigation. We have been compelled to omit considerable por- 
tions of our argument, for they would occupy too much space ; 
but it is enough to draw attention to some of the most promi- 
nent characteristics of this curious problem. It is not one of 
great consequence, as far as the substance of Hermas is con- 
cerned. It has much more to do with the date of the Sinaitic 
Codex, and the evidence points to a strong confirmation of 
Hilgenfeld’s opinion that that Codex is not earlier than the 
sixth century. 

We pass from this subject to another that demands notice 
from us here—the date and authorship of the Pastor of Her- 
mas. It is noteworthy that in more recent times scholars have 
been inclined to believe the words of the Muratorian Canon 
implicitly. Zahn and Ledrain are exceptions. Harnack, Heyne 
and Behm, regard the statement in the Canon as strictly or 
nearly correct. Behm comes to the conclusion that the author 
is unknown, but that the true date is given. Harnack and 
Heyne have no hesitation in accepting the whole as strictly 
correct. The reason why the statement is so readily accepted 
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is, it seems to us, its definiteness. It states precisely who 
wrote the Pastor, and when he wrote it. Heyne argues as if 
modern critics had only two alternatives—either to accept 
the opinion of Origen that the author was the apostolic 
Hermas, or to accept the statement of the Muratorian frag- 
ment. One could scarcely hesitate, if such were really the 
case. But we think that the definiteness of the statement has 
acted as a kind of illusion, so that we are apt to forget how 
the matter really stands. We forget that the Muratorian 
fragment is an unauthenticated document. No ancient writer 
has mentioned it. This circumstance need not compel us to 
refuse belief in the document, but it must diminish the force 
of our belief. At any time we may discover that it is a forgery, 
or, as Thiersch thought, a jocular mystification. Then, again, 
the text is guaranteed to the least extent possible. It occurs 
only in one manuscript. That manuscript is a fragment. It 
is unquestionably corrupt. According to many, it is also a 
.translation, and may be a mistranslation. And we have no 
means of ascertaining whether it has been interpolated or not. 
All these facts are acknowledged; but it may be questioned 
whether many do not allow the absence of all various readings 
to strengthen rather than diminish their faith in the statements 
of the Canon. 

There are also some features. of the Canon which do not 
seem to us to have received due consideration. We select one 
or two of these, especially as they bear upon the statement 
that the Canon makes in regard to the Pastor of Hermas. 

The Canon gives a list of the Epistles of St. Paul. It first 
mentions the larger Epistles in the following order : 

Corinthians, 
Galatians, 
Romans, 
and then it mentions the whole: 
“ad Corinthios prima, 
ad Ephesios secunda, 
ad Philippenses tertia, 
‘ ad Colossenses quarta, 
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ad Galatas quinta, 
ad Thessalonicenses sexta, 
ad Romanos septima.” 
The numbering of the Epistles leaves no doubt that the 
arrangement is deliberate. Now such an arrangement of the 
Epistles of St. Paul occurs nowhere else. It is unique. Various 
explanations of this order have been suggested, and recently 
Hesse has maintained that it is chronological. But the expla- 
nations are unsatisfactory. It seems to us that it is based on 
the order that is now used in our Testaments. Our order is: 
Romans, 
Corinthians, 
Galatians, 
Ephesians, 
Philippians, 
Colossians, 
Thessalonians. 
The Canon has made the first last, and the third from the 
beginning the third from the end. With these slight altera- 
tions, its order is the same as ours. The writer’s procedure 
as to the other Epistles is still more manifest. He has simply 
reversed the order. Ours is, Timothy, Titus, Philemon ; his is, 
Philemon, Titus, Timothy. The variations which he has made 
seem purely arbitrary, except in the case of the Epistle to the 
Romans, of which we shall speak anon. 

The date, then, of the Muratorian Canon is subsequent to 
the arrangement of the books of the New Testament which 
we now have. This arrangement is guided by the number of 
lines or orixo in each Epistle, the longest being put first. It 
implies a completed collection. What is the earliest date 
to which we can trace such an arrangement? Volkmar, in 
Credner’s Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Canon (p. 374), 
thinks that Tertullian’s order was the same as ours, but he 
has adduced no proof. Tertullian never quotes the Epistles 
in this order. He quotes them in Marcion’s order, or he refers 
to them geographically; but on all occasions that he quotes or 
refers to the books, his order is different, and it is likely that 
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the order, as Miinter supposes, was not yet settled* I can 
find no clear proof that our order was prevalent in the Church 
till the fourth century. It may have been earlier. Probably 
it was earlier, but the proof does not appear till the fourth 
century, and at any rate the circumstance is one that might 
well make us hesitate to assign a very early date to the Mura- 
torian Canon. 

But why is the Epistle to the Romans put last? Tertullian 
puts the Epistle to the Romans last in two of his references 
to the Epistles of St. Paul, but the reason is obvious.+ “Si 
autem Italize adjaces habes Romam unde nobis quoque aucto- 
ritas presto est” (Preescr. c. 36); “quid etiam Romani de 
proximo sonent” (Mare. iv. c. 5). It was because, of the 
Churches to which St. Paul wrote, the Romans were the near- 
est to the Africans, that he mentions them last. He begins 
with those at a distance, and ends with those most close to 
him. That cannot be the reason of the order in the Muratorian 
Canon. Itis not geographical. Perhaps the following sugges- 
tions are fanciful, but at any rate they may awaken thought. 
The references to the Romans and St. Peter are throughout 
such as would be disappointing to the Romans, and especially 
to the Roman hierarchy. The letter to the Romans is twice 
put last, and not first. No mention is made of the Epistles of 
St. Peter. No explanation can be given of the omission of the 
first Epistle, as it must have been known at the supposed time 
of the writer. Then the reference to the Apocalypse of Peter 
is not altogether complimentary. The Apocalypse of John is 
canonical ; that of Peter “certain of our people do not wish to 
be read in the church.” Some have proposed to read quas for 
quam, but it seems to me that the guam reveals the intention 
of the writer. In the only other allusion to St. Peter, is it 
too much-to suppose a somewhat depreciatory notice? The 
passage is corrupt. I proposed to read it: “Sic, etsi note, 
passionem Petri evitavit declarare sed et profectionem Pauli.” 
“So, although they were known, he avoided stating the passion 
of Peter,” &c. But whether this be the right reading or not, 





* See Rénsch, Das Neue Testamént Tertullian’s, p. 320. + Ronsch, p. 319. 
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the passage plainly intended to state that the Acts took no 
notice of the martyrdom of St. Peter. And then, as if to add 
to the annoyance of those who might expect in such an early 
document some honourable allusion to the man who was the 
first among the apostles and the head of the Roman Church, 
the fragmentist breaks off, if I may so speak, from the begin- 
ning of his fragment, the passage in which St. Peter’s connec- 
tion with the Gospel of St. Mark would have been related. 

The passage relating to Hermas seems to be conceived in 
the same spirit. It appears to say: “Hermas, a brother of a 
Pope of Rome, ventured upon claiming prophetic powers. He 
gave himself out as inspired. His brother helped him to get 
his book recognized as Scripture. But we believe that the 
claim to inspiration is false, even though backed by a Pope. 
The time of inspiration closed with the apostolic age, and 
even Hermas, the brother of a Pope, must be excluded from 
the number of the prophets. His book may be read in the 
church, but it is not inspired.” The phraseology may even 
have something of a sting in it. The writer describes Pius as 
“sitting in the chair of the Church of the city of Rome.” 
Hermas himself always speaks with contempt of those who 
sit in chairs** He represents the Church as sitting in a chair 
on account of sickness and weakness, and he gives the same 
position to the false prophet, and indeed specially accuses 
him of aiming at the first chair (rpwroxa@edpiav). Can the 
writer of the Canon have used Hermas’s own words for the 
purpose of casting a slur on Pius, the Roman hierarch ? 

All this may be mere imagination. Let others judge. But 
there is enough in it surely to make us cautious in receiving 
the testimony of an unauthenticated document. 

Harnack agrees with the author of “ Supernatural Religion”+ 
in maintaining that there is no reference in the- Pastor of 
Hermas to the Gospel of St. John. “In parabolis enarrandis 
et in formulis theologiz ab utroque prepositis haud raro neces- 
situdinem quandam Joannem inter et Hermam intercedentem 





* See Heyne, p. 22. + Vol. IL. p. 253. 
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invenies, sed tantum abest, ut inde Hermam imitatorem apos- 
toli dicere fas sit, ut nisi aliis innitaris rationibus, contendere 
audeas, scriptorem evangelii effata Pastoris adhibuisse. At re 
vera nulla apparent certa vestigia, quibus alterum alterius 
scriptura usum esse docearis.” 

Harnack has hit the mark exactly in this statement. Her- 
mas quotes expressly from no book of the Old or New Testament. 
His own work is as much a product of the Christian Church 
as the Gospel of St. John. The sentiments and thoughts of 
both books must have been expressed in innumerable oral 
communications delivered in the Christian churches through- 
out the world. In all these churches the same thoughts and 
the same facts were continually rehearsed, and it is likely that 
the same modes of expression would be used even in churches 
widely apart from each other. Similarity of thought or of 
language is therefore no proof that one Christian writer has 
borrowed from another. The quotation must be precise. And 
the difficulty of drawing inferences is manifested in a strong 
light in this case. Some of the most orthodox maintain that 
the Pastor was written at an earlier period than the Gospel of 
St. John. In this case St. John must have borrowed from 
Hermas. Others maintain that the Pastor was written after 
the Gospel, and see in the words of the Pastor the influence 
of St. John. Both make unwarrantable inferences. If we felt 
quite sure that the one book was written before the other, we 
might convince ourselves that the one borrowed from the other, 
but we never can convince those who differ from us as to the 
relative priority of the books. But if an inference were to be 
drawn at all, the inference would be, as Harnack says, in 
favour of the priority of Hermas. Hermas’s utterances in 
regard to the Son of God are simpler, less penetrating and 
subtle, and with less of a philosophical tinge about them, than 
are those of the Gospel. But the inference is not sound. The 
simple does not always precede the more penetrating and 
sublime thought, and we must therefore hold that there is no 
proof that the writer of the Gospel knew the work of Hermas, 


or that Hermas knew the Gospel. 
JAMES DONALDSON, 
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IV.—PAUL AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. 


1. Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, &c. By F. C. Baur. 
English Translation. Theological Translation Fund 
Library, Vol. L (Revised), 1876; Vol. IL, 1875. 

2. The Acts of the Apostles critically investigated. By Dr. 
Ed. Zeller. English Translation. Theological Transla- 
tion Fund Library, Vol. I, 1875; Vol. IL, 1876. 

3. Paulus, de Apostel van Jezus Christus, &c. Door J. W. 
Straatman. Amsterdam: J. C. Loman, Jr. 1874. 

4. The Apostle Paul and the Preaching of Christianity in the 
Primitive Church. By Sir Richard Davis Hanson. Lon- 
don: Williams and Norgate. 1875. 

5. Les Seconds Chrétiens: St. Paul, 37—66. Par Hippolyte 
Rodrigues. Paris: Michel Lévy Freres. 1876. 

6. La Bible, &c. Par Edouard Reuss. Nouveau Testament: 
Deuxiéme Partie: Histoire Apostolique (Actes des Apé- 
tres). Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher. 1876. 

7. De Bijbel voor Jongelieden : Zesde Deel. Door Dr. J. Hooy- 
kaas. Harlingen: J. F. V. Behrens. 1873. [About to 
appear in English. London: Williams and Norgate.] 


RECENT investigations of the origines of Christianity have 
centred in no small degree round the person of Paul. He 
stands out even more prominently than heretofore from the 
Apostolic group as the chief object of interest. That in 
England this interest is unquestionably rising, any one will 
be convinced who will glance over the list of “this week’s 
books” in a few successive numbers of the principal weekly 
reviews. That this tendency of inquiry is appreciated by the 
projectors of the Theological Translation Fund Library is 
clearly indicated by the fact, that of the seven works which 
are already in whole or in part in the hands of their sub- 
scribers, three, those of Baur, of Zeller, and of Pfleiderer, are 
chiefly occupied with Paul, while Hausrath’s “History of the 
New Testament Times,” which is promised shortly, largely 
treats the same subject-matter. 
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Nor need any surprise be felt that, in a season like the 
present, the story and the teaching of the great Apostle should 
prove a strong magnet to the minds of many. The fact is 
determined by two principal considerations. In the first place, 
as the divergences of the gospel narratives become, under the 
microscope of the modern critic, more and more conspicuous, 
and it is felt that the Jesus of history must be re-constructed, 
the Paul of history is recognized as one of the safest bridges 
by which to get back to the founder of Paul’s faith ; for Paul 
alone of the apostles has left to us undoubted writings of his 
own, instinct with the life and consciousness of that hour of 
dawn. In the second place, the theology of Protestant churches 
is founded on, or derived from, the doctrine of Paul chiefly ; 
and therefore, that theology being on its trial, the Pauline let- 
ters invite to renewed study and criticism. To these causes 
is to be added the growing apprehension that, had there never 
been a Paul, there would never have been a European Chris- 
tianity. 

Indeed, the English movement is but a wave of the great 
movement in Pauline investigation to which Schneckenburger 
and Baur gave the first start on the continent, and which is 
still active in the German and Dutch “ Theological Reviews.” 

Yet half a century of intense, varied and wide-spread 
research has not sufficed to bring scholars to give a unanimous 
account of Paul. Putting out of consideration altogether those 
writers who have given hostages to orthodoxy and never sally 
too far outside the walls of the citadel of tradition, we find that 
even such as have no desire but to discover and publish the 
facts of history diverge from each other to an astonishing degree 
in the conclusions they draw concerning Paul from the New 
Testament documents, and paint us portraits of him which, 
were they hung side by side, none would recognize as repre- 
sentations of the same great character. 

Let us take as samples of the different lights in which the 
story of Paul may be read, and the different tones in which it 
may be re-told, the three several accounts of him which are 
offered to us by the three most important of his latest biogra- 
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phers: Heer Straatman, a retired Dutch preacher, already well 
known for sundry critical monographs ; Sir Richard Hanson, 
late Chief Justice of South Australia, the literary industry of 
whose last years affords a proof that eminence in a great civil 
profession need not debar from a broader culture or from inte- 
rest in the problems that occupy the theologian and the bibli- 
cal critic ; and, lastly, M. Hippolyte Rodrigues, who shews us 
that it is not M. Renan only among Frenchmen who can dress 
the story of the early Church in vivid language, and adorn it 
with the interest—if, also, with other and less appropriate 
attributes—of a romance. 

Straatman concludes his brilliant critique with a sketch of 
the moral person of Paul,* which he believes himself to have 
deduced by strict methods from the documents of the New 
Testament ; and this will afford us a good point of comparison 
with the other writers named above. Straatman lays it down 
that Paul was one of the few men in universal history who 
have founded a religion, and that this alone is a proof of great- 
ness. The founder of a religion necessarily partakes in large 
measure of several eminent qualities. Religion is the philo- 
sophy of the multitude, and its eredenda are decided by the 
heart, and not the head. While, therefore, the philosopher 
has but to address the intellectual understanding of the few, 
the founder of a religion must have capacity to sway the 
tumultuous hearts of the many. His own heart must beat in 
sympathy with their deepest longings, and he must attract 
them by declaring to them a remedy for all their ills. And 
this was the case with Paul to an unparalleled degree. Taken 
captive by the gospel himself, he could not rest till he had 
proclaimed its glory and its hope to the children of his. people 
—nay, the time came when the passion of his humanity bore 
him out beyond the boundaries of Israel, and he addressed his 
preaching to the wide world. Nor could Paul lack such cha- 
racteristics as should aid him in his tremendous task. Many- 
sided rather than profound, with a view to practical effect 





* Paulus, &c., pp. 412—433. 
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rather than to abstract truth, he yet needed and possessed the 
power of sifting from the old what would serve his lofty pur- 
pose, while he set aside all useless tradition, or so transformed 
it by his jnterpretation, as to be able to press it into his service 
after all. Nor was Paul wanting in religious imagination. He 
instinctively felt what was needed to attract, and this he de- 
clared as truth, assuming it to be the witness of the Holy 
Spirit ; and the theology of his letters, like all theological 
dogmatics, is simply an attempt to build up on a basis of 
reason beliefs to which he had been led solely by the impulse 
of the heart. His writings contain no philosophical specula- 
tion, original or profound: they give no new conception of 
God or man. His conceptions were those of his people; and 
his universalism, the only radical thought in which he diverged 
from Israelitish notions, was brought to him by circumstances, 
and only adopted after long and painful hesitation. Even this 
doctrine, really so foreign to Judaism, he tried to argue out 
from strictly Jewish premises ; and, with wonderful ingenuity, 
he contended that Gentile salvation was a part of the original 
plan of the Mosaic dispensation. Christ, not truth, is all in 
all to him; his one aim to make all things point towards sal- 
vation in Christ, not impartially to seek out truth. And with 
this unity and intensity of purpose, this eager spirit of self- 
sacrifice, and this inexhaustible and, in a sense, unscrupulous 
dialectic skill, Paul could not but succeed. His personality 
left an indelible impression, and even adversaries were moved 
, by him; the impressionable Peter was, for the moment, swayed 
by him as a reed in the wind; even the reluctant James was 
compelled to stretch out to him the right hand of fellowship. 
But this personal power, like that of all the greatest men, made 
partizans rather than friends. No man ever needed love more ; 
perhaps no man ever possessed fewer loving friends. Ques- 
tions of the day, that seemed to the “pillars” and to the men 
of Galatia or of Corinth great, to him seemed pitifully trivial. 
He strove to descend to them, shew interest in them, and solve 
them ; but the condescension was so manifest as to be unat- 
tractive. His soul was wrapt up in the loftiest problems, and 
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he could not unbend to chatter naturally on the eating of 
meats or the propriety of marriage. He strove to be to the 
Jew a Jew, to the Greek a Greek; but to Jew and Greek 
alike it was manifest that he was really indifferent to the sen- 
timents that animated them. He was an eagle among barn- 
door fowls ;* and he could not hide his royal plumage. And 
the consciousness of this defect in tact for little things was 
the “thorn in the flesh”*+ which Paul bewailed. Posthumous 
greatness costs present unpopularity; and to be feared, not loved, 
to move in too high a sphere to touch the daily life of common 
men—therefore to be misunderstood and suspected by those 
for whom he would gladly have given his life—this was the 
spiritual martyrdom far more grievous to Paul than all the 
physical sufferings detailed in his letter to the Corinthians. 
To see the influence and authority of the “ pillars” everywhere 
set above his own, simply because he could not come down to 
the level of the petty problems which they exalted to the first 
position of importance, this was indeed a “thorn” keen enough 
to make him wince. Paul’s absorption in Christ had caused 
him to cease to be a practical man, and the result was misun- 
derstanding on the part of his converts, disappointment on his 
own. After more in the same vein as this, Straatman pro- 
nounces the Apostle of the Gentiles one of the world’s greatest 
men, and propounds the daring question, Which was greater, 
Paul or Jesus?{ The answer, he says, can only be given when 
the life of the Master shall have undergone as strict an inves- 
tigation as that of the Apostle. It will then probably appear 
that the two are complementary to each other; that Jesus 
excelled in energy and strength of will, and in force and scope 
of imagination, Paul in intellectual penetration, free range of 
thought, and emancipation from national prejudice. It would 
never have occurred to Paul to declare himself the Messiah ; 
the idea of the evangelization of the Gentile world would never 
have presented itself to Jesus. Jesus was the Luther, Paul 
the Zwingli of that great era. Paul took the gospel of Jesus, 





* Op. cit. p. 430. t Ibid. p. 422. t Ibid. p. 432. 
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the culmination of the Israelitish cult, and enlarged it to a 
world’s religion. He purified it, and breathed into it a new 
force, and he made it attractive and accessible, no longer to an 
oriental tribe alone, but to a multitude of nations. 

In vivid contrast with this exalted estimate of the Apostle 
is that formed by M. Rodrigues. It has been M. Rodrigues’ 
ambition to defend Peter at any cost from the criticisms to which 
modern research have exposed him ; and, with this view, he has 
not hesitated to vilify Paul in the most extraordinary manner. 
Reversing the adage, he has unscrupulously robbed Paul of 
good repute to pay Peter ; and, could he persuade us, we should 
all look upon the great missionary Apostle as a second and 
more execrable Judas, the betrayer of all that should have 
been sacred to him, the wily perverter of the gospel for his 
own base ends. So far from applauding the great work of Paul 
in striking the fetters of Judaism from the form of Christianity 
and presenting a free gospel to the world, Rodrigues can see 
in him nothing but an impostor passing forged credentials upon 
the unwary. If Paul submitted to the council of Jerusalem— 
and our author does not doubt that he did so—the submission 
was dictated by a coward’s fear, and was accompanied by a 
violent hatred of Peter.* Moreover, Rodrigues, by accepting 
and even elaborating the account of the council given in the 
book of Acts,t and holding Paul honourably bound by its 
decision, is able to retort on him the charge of falsity which 
Paul at Antioch launches against Peter, and to put an evil 
interpretation on every subsequent step of progress made by 
the Apostle of the Gentiles. If Paul never wrote an Epistle 
to Antioch, his silence is induced by the shameful memory of 
how Peter there confounded him and exposed his double- 
facedness.t The journey of Paul with Silas from Antioch into 
Asia Minor was undertaken by command of the true apostles, 
that by the circumcision of Timothy at Lystra, and by the 





* Saint Paul, &c., p. 114. 

+ Rodrigues holds that the council decreed the submission of all Christians to 
circumcision, both Jew and Gentile, which, we need not point out, far exceeds the 
statement of the book of Acts. © t Op. cit. p. 146. 
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confession of his own mouth, he might acknowledge the error 
of his teaching of uncircumcision, and bring his churches into 
the one true fold; and Silas was attached to Paul to see that 
the wily schemer carried out his bond. But at Antioch of 
Pisidia, Paul’s patience gave way. This humiliation before all 
the churches to whom he had boasted his immediate commis- 
sion from Christ, was too trying to his undisciplined mind. 
He resolved to break at once his bond and his bonds, Having 
seduced Timothy and Sylvanus,* he escaped from Silas, and 
taking a feigned name,+ and choosing a difficult and circuitous 
route which should baffle pursuit, he escaped to Europe, there 
to renew in a new field his most ambitious and deceitful pre- 
tensions, and to attempt the planting of a group of churches of 
the uncircumcision, which should look up to him with undis- 
turbed allegiance and yield him a solid pecuniary harvest. For 
a little while he had all his own way; but Peter, apprised of 
his labours, pursued him, and, in one of his churches after ano- 
ther, exposed the sordid motives of his labours, the conscious 
falsehood and impurity of his teachings, the base spirit of flat- 
tery and compliance which induced him to preach uncircum- 
cision, and the irregularity of his own life. Paul wrote letters, 
indeed, such as 1 and 2 Thessalonians,} to rebut these grave 
charges, but he dared not meet his accuser face to face with 





* M. Rodrigues has the effrontery, in the name of ‘‘ rational” criticism, to in- 
form the reader in a foot-note that the Silas of Acts is in fact a confusion of two 
personages—Silas, the disciple of Peter, one of the seventy sent out by Jesus, a 
member of the council, and the appointed guard of Paul in his journey of humilia- 
tion, and Sylvanus, a young doctor, originally attached to the same party, but per- 
verted by Paul during the journey to Lystra. M. Rodrigues, indeed, acknowledges, 
with an air of infinite caution and candour, that it is not easy to decide which of 
these was called Silas and which Sylvanus, and -apportions the names “sous toute 
réserve”—an affectation which will disarm the suspicions of the uninformed reader, 
and leave him without an inkling that the whole of this ingenious bifurcation of 
the personality of the Silas of Acts xv. 27, 32, 34, 40, and xvi. 19, 25, 29, is the 
pure and absolute invention of the critic! Tradition places Silas over the see of 
Corinth, and Sylvanus over that of Thessalonica; but we need hardly say that no 
such distinction as that attempted by our author can be built on this foundation. 
Rodrigues, Op. cit. p. 156, note 2. ¢ Paul, for Saul. 

t Ces Epitres n’étant autre chose que des réponses de Paul aux accusations de 
Pierre, c'est dans leurs flanes qu’il convient de rechercher les piéces d’un procés sur 
lequel il a été répandu des ombres si épaisses. Op. cit. p. 209. 
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the shame of Antioch still fresh in his memory; and Peter 
refuted his feeble defence, line by line and phrase for phrase, 
in the public assembly of the church. Beaten at every point, 
and knowing that he could not maintain his ground, Paul at 
last conceived the idea of an open rupture with Judaism, and 
of founding a rival Christianity which should not only permit 
uncircumcision, but should set aside the whole of the Judaic 
law and tradition, hoping, by aid of his own genius and his 
own audacity, to re-conquer his lost churches and to extend his 
influence over a still larger area. Then came a season of feeble 
wavering. Now, as at the moment at which he took the Nazi- 
rite vow, he leant towards once more seeking reconciliation 
with the apostolic college; now, the temptation was strong 
upon him boldly to develop and declare his own independent 
doctrine. He even went once more up to Jerusalem to seek 
terms of amity. But James refused to treat with him, or to 
accept any attitude but that of absolute submission, and Paul 
hurried away in anger. Repulsed by the apostles, despised by 
his disciples, he now broke finally with the Judaic party, and 
“resolved to elaborate a new theodicy, the mystic ground-work 
of which should seduce the feeble-minded and captivate the 
enthusiastic ;’* and seeing clearly that this ground-work would 
not bear the least examination, he declared, in the name of 
Jesus, that it must be accepted without examination, and that 
they who should refuse to rest their faith upon it could not be 
saved at the approaching day of judgment. Such was the 

mood in which he penned the notorious Epistle to the Gala- 

tians, a composition which rendered him whom they had once 

worshiped as a man of supernatural endowment, for ever after 

odious in their eyes. “See,” said Peter, as he finished his 

refutation of the personal and doctrinal pretensions of this 

letter, “See to what lengths one may be led by a rebellious, 

fanciful and wicked spirit !” + 

It is unnecessary further to trace the story of Paul as told 
by M. Rodrigues. We have given the reader a sufficient 





* Op. cit. p.259. ¢ Ibid. p. 281. 
VOL. XIV. 
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account of his manner of treating the Apostle to shew him 
how radically different is his estimate of the character of Paul 
from that formed by Heer Straatman. Yet both these writers 
profess a purely scientific criticism, and claim to have founded 
the verdict they pronounce, on the documents of the New Tes- 
tament without fear or favour. 

We will pass on to the no less sincerely written essay of our 
own countryman, the late Sir Richard Hanson, a work which, 
if it lacks the brilliancy of either our Dutch or our French 
biography, is at any rate compiled with far more caution than 
the latter. 

After warning the reader against forming either too favour- 
able or too depreciatory an estimate of Paul, Sir Richard 
Hanson thus sums up his own impression : 


“We appear to see faith, hope, love, zeal, knowledge, ability— 
courage in confronting danger—persistence in the face of opposition 
—a resolute pursuit of truth without regard to consequences, and 
an assertion of the inalienable rights of the reason and the conscience 
in defiance of authority, which has been of inestimable value to the 
Church in many periods of its history. But these are accompanied 
by what in an uninspired man would be called pride, jealousy, © 
disdain, invective, sophistry, time-serving, and intolerance; by a 
systematic depreciation of those who differ from him, and denuncia- 
tions of their opinions and themselves, which have been too faith- 
fully copied by succeeding theologians..... The loftiest tone of 
sentiment, and the utmost eloquence of style in writing and in 
speech, may consist with a low practical standard of feeling and 
conduct. Elevated conceptions of virtue, duty, and holiness, are 
perhaps, more often than we like to confess, associated with grievous 
lapses into error. And if in the case of Paul we find that his ideal 
of the essential characteristics of Christian love did not induce him 
to suffer long, or prevent him from vaunting himself, or from being 
easily provoked, or from thinking and speaking evil of whomsoever 
opposed him, so his inculcation of other virtues affords us [no (?)] 
proof that he exemplified them in his life. Nevertheless, it is 
difficult not to suppose that there was an earnest endeavour to raise 
himself to the level of his own teaching, and to exhibit in his inter- 
course with the world the virtues which he enforced upon the 
Church. We should, probably, judge him unfairly if we were to 
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estimate his habitual temper and demeanour by the occasional out- 
bursts of violence that have been preserved to us. He was a man 
of high qualities and eminent virtues. He set a great example, and 
he performed a great work. But neither his life nor his teaching 
was free from error, nor has their influence upon the history of the 
Church been wholly beneficial.” * 


If the three writers whom we have cited widely diverge in 
their estimate of the character of Paul, their accounts of the 
incidents of his life are no less radically opposed to one ano- 
ther. The original and startling narrative of the life of the 
Apostle given to the world by Straatman has already been 
reproduced in outline in the pages of this Review.t Enough 
has been said above of the work of Rodrigues to shew that he 
deduces a very different story from his materials. The third 
of our biographers, Hanson, frequently hits upon an interpret- 
ation of an incident, or gives a turn to an occurrence, that 
nearly tallies with the account given by the Dutchman or the 
Frenchman ; but he, too, often offers an entirely original state- 
ment concerning some crisis in the life of his hero—as, for 
instance, when he supposes that it was with unbaptized, and 
not merely with uncircumcised, Gentiles that Peter ate at 
Antioch, and that he did so until he had obtained the sanction 
of James and the apostles to put a stop to such a practice, 
and that therefore the question in dispute was something quite 
outside the subject-matter of the apostolic decree. Hanson, 
however, concurs with Rodrigues in his opinion that the inci- 
dent ended in the complete discomfiture of Paul and the public 
justification of Peter.t 

For the general outline of Paul’s career, however, according 
to these diverse historians, we must refer the reader to the 
works themselves. We have sufficiently indicated the remark- 
able diversity of their contents, and we proceed to ask how it 
is that writers priding themselves on their emancipation from 





* Paul and the Primitive Church, pp. 433 seq. 
+ Theological Review for July, 1875, pp. 455 seq. 
t Hanson, op. cit. pp. 214—221. 
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all merely traditional views, and anxious to investigate and to 
solve the problems presented by the life of Paul in accordance 
with the principles of rational and scientific criticism, can 
arrive at results so far removed from one another. 

A considerable allowance must unquestionably be made for 
that factor, so vitiating in all researches that comprise a sub- 
jective element—personal bias. No critic can ever hope to 
eliminate altogether from his studies the error arising from the 
“personal equation.” That the Jewish sympathies of M. Ro- 
drigues amount to the determining element in his critique is 
only too obvious, and the violence of those sympathies altoge- 
ther disqualifies him for the delicate task of adjusting the rival 
claims of Paul and of Peter to our regard. No such vehement 
partizanship mars Sir Richard Hanson’s work ; but, in spite of 
his conscientious and judicial temper, he has not succeeded in 
removing from his solution a residue of bias against Paul as 
the writer from whom the theology of Augustine has derived its 
support. Even in the composition presented to us by Straat- 
man, a delicate instrument will detect traces of an agnostic 
or anti-theological temper, which renders it difficult for him 
to do true and full justice even when he most extravagantly 
praises. But the personal bias, by no means a determining 
quantity in Straatman or Hanson, however overwhelming in 
Rodrigues, is not enough to explain the extraordinary differ- 
ences in the results they reach. We must seek some further 
cause, and that cause will be found in the nature of the docu- 
ments from which nineteen-twentieths of the evidence concern- 
ing Paul and his career have to be drawn. 

These documents, we need not remind the reader, are the 
book of the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles attributed 
to Paul. But, inasmuch as the authenticity of the majority of 
these Epistles is disputed, and can only be determined after 
the nature of the character and the career of Paul have been 
settled, the documents practically at our service in determining 
that character and career are reduced to the book of Acts and 
the four great and universally acknowledged Epistles—Romans, 
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1 and 2 Corinthians, and Galatians.* The real determining 
factor, then, of any characterization of Paul, is the critic’s view 
of the relation of these documents to one another. And this 
relation, as is well known, is not easy to determine. A writer 
who should ignore the book of Acts would have no great diffi- 
culty in sketching the personality of Paul from his four great 
letters. On the other hand, one who should refuse to regard 
those letters would have a comparatively easy task in painting 
Paul’s portrait from the book of Acts. But while it is often 
the case that documents by a man and documents about a man 
when combined enable us to form a more characteristic con- 
ception of him than either class of documents alone, throwing 
a stereoscopic effect upon the cauvas,—any attempt to combine 
the Paul of Acts with the Paul of the letters ends in a blur 
upon the page, or, if we will have clear lines, results in the 
picture of a being approaching more or less closely to the con- 
ditions of moral and intellectual monstrosity. 
Schneckenburger, Baur and Zeller, have rendered it for ever 
impossible to revert to the position of Paley, or to chronicle 
“Hore Pauline” in which the coincidences and the discre- 
pancies between the Epistles and the Acts shall be pressed 
with equal welcome into service, the former to prove the accu- 
racy, the latter the good faith, of either set of documents. No 
sober critic will ever again venture to treat the book of Acts 
as a simple narrative of facts. The close parallelism between 
the deeds and adventures of Paul and of Peter, both in the 
realin of natural events aud in the realm of miracle; the “ Paul- 
inizing” of Peter and the “ Petrinizing” of Paul ;+ the silence 





* So reduced, at least, until other Epistles can be shewn to come from Paul or 
from his immediate followers. The doubts of Bruno Bauer concerning the authen- 
ticity of Galatians need no more qualify its inclusion among the “ universally 
acknowledged” Epistles than recent pseudo-scientific vagaries should qualify a 
statement that the earth is now universally acknowledged to be a glebe. 

t The writer is painfully aware that in writing these words he subjects himself 
to episcopal condemnation as a “subtle” man. “ Peter did not teach one thing 
and Paul another, yet in these days subtle men would try to make out distinctions 
—make a Paulite (sic) school, a Péterine (sic) school, a follower of St. John, and 
soon. There was nothing in Scripture that called for such distinctions.” Sermon 
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concerning all serious disagreement between the two, such as 
the letters of Paul reveal; the hundred-and-one historical 
incongruities ; the attachment of Paul to that Judaic law which 
we know him to have regarded as no longer anything but a 
hindrance to the gospel; his deference to the older apostles, 
in spite of his own assertions of equality or superiority ;*—all 
these characteristics of this book have forced upon all parties 
the conviction that, even though it contain much that is of 
high historical value, it is still something other than mere 
history for its own sake,—a polemic, an eirenikon, or in some 
other way a document of specific purpose ; and that the modern 
historian, in drawing material from its narratives, must bear its 
character in mind and use it with discrimination. 

This is the well-known position of Baur and Zeller, and 
their shot has completely riddled the structure of this book. 
They have pierced holes in narrative after narrative. Not a 
miracle has escaped their cannonade; not a speech has been safe 
from their attack. It is needless here to detail the relentless 
and powerful criticism to which they have exposed chapter 
after chapter and verse after verse. Every English reader now 
has the opportunity of familiarizing himself with their methods 
and their results. Almost all along the line they have con- 
ducted an irresistible attack. 

But there is, nevertheless, a limit to the havoc they have 
wrought. Not only have they substantially accepted those 
sections of the work in which the first person supersedes the 
third; but, while merciless towards so many isolated narra- 
tives, they adopt the general frame-work of the career of Paul 
which the book of Acts presents to the reader. They accord 
ready credence to the statement that the conversion occurred 
on the road to Damascus, to the outline of the missionary 
journeys, to the arrest at Jerusalem, the detention at Ceesarea, 
the transference of the prisoner to Rome. Their criticisms are 
directed against the subsidiary incidents of this series of events, 





preached at Penwortham Church, by the Bishop of Manchester, reported in Man- 
chester Examiner and Times, Aug. 28, 1876. 


* 2 Cor. xi. 21—23, x. 12; Gal. ii. 6—8, &c. 
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and not against the events themselves. Yet, if the book of 
Acts had not been preserved to us, these circumstances would 
have rested for us only on an unsubstantial tradition, if known 
at all; and it is on the authority of that book alone that they 
are or can be seriously put forward as ascertained facts of his- 
tory. Straatman lays against Baur the impeachment, that after 
turning out the authority of Acts at the front door, he lets it 
slip in again at the back gate; and it is impossible to assert 
that the impeachment is without foundation. We may roughly 
state the practical attitude of Baur and Zeller thus: when the 
statements of the book of Acts clash with the authentic Epis- 
tles of Paul, or are in themselves incredible, they are to be 
disbelieved ; when they obviously conduce to establish the 
dogmatic standpoint of the writer, they are to be suspected ; 
otherwise, they are to be believed. 

Now Straatman holds such an attitude to be illogical, and 
we do not see how any other view can be taken. If a work 
exhibits a large number of unhesitating and most important 
statements which it is conceded must be disbelieved, and a 
large number more which it is conceded must be suspected, no 
logical reason can be given for believing such other statements 
as are in themselves, indeed, neither incredible nor suspicious, 
yet are supported by no other authority than that which has 
thus forfeited its character for veracity. If a reader of the 
New Testament choose to take up the position of Rodrigues, 
and to start from the assumption that the letters of Paul are 
tissues of impudent and pretentious mendacity, he may, it is 
true, account for the miraculous in the Acts of the Apostles as 
the mere after-growth of honest legend, and escape altogether 
the recognition of a “Tendenz” in the book ; and it will remain 
for him an invaluable source of historical information. But 
critics who have recognized the comparative historical worth 
of the letters and the biography, have surely deprived them- 
selves of all right to appeal to the historical authority of the 
latter. 

Emancipated thus from traditional views of the course of 
Paul’s career, Straatman sets himself to construct a new and 
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true biography. Yet, after all, however different his results, 
his method is precisely that which he has condemned in his 
illustrious predecessor. He, too, submits ‘section after section 
of the book of Acts to a criticism at once minute and powerful. 
Yet, if that book is discredited, if we are not even to allow its 
authority to slink in at the back door, what has he to do with 
it who is engaged in making out what truth he can concerning 
the life and deeds of Paul? Why is he to fill his book with 
the careful sifting of one of its narratives after another, any 
more than with criticisms of the speeches put, with so thin a 
disguise, into the mouth of that Apostle in the Clementine 
Homilies? This, however, is Straatman’s method, as it is that 
of every other biographer of the great Apostle. The difference 
between his handling of the book of Acts and that of Baur is, 
after all, a difference of degree only, and not of kind. It is 
true that he turns more of the narratives of “ Luke” inside out 
than does Baur ; but still even his foundations are built upon 
those narratives, and the Epistles are used by him only as 
corrective and supplementary. 

Nevertheless, Straatman deals some very heavy blows at 
what ruins Baur and Zeller have left standing of the credit of 
the book. Passing over his treatment of its earlier portions, 
we come to the extraordinary assault which he has made upon 
that famous, and hitherto sacred “ jets source,” which is built 
into the main structure, and had previously yielded so little to 
the batteries of the critics. While the countrymen of our 
author have by no means left his essay unnoticed, and have 
set themselves to rebut many of his novel criticisms,* we are 
not aware that any serious endeavour has been made to break 
the force of the reasoning by which he attempts to discredit 
the whole story of the arrest in Jerusalem, the detention at 
Ceesarea, and the captive voyage to Rome. Yet the brilliant 
chapter in which that reasoning is unfolded will have to be 
fairly met and confuted before even the “jets source” can 
again be cited as a valid historical document. 





* Theologisch Tijdschrift, Sept. 1874 (Loman), and Jan. 1875 (Blom and Koch). 
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All that is possible here is to pass the heads of that reason- 
ing under review in the briefest manner. The older critics 
had long ago shewn that the alleged conduct and language of 
Paul during his final sojourn in Jerusalem, and the behaviour 
of the Sanhedrin, and their officers as well, are to the last 
degree anomalous. Straatman, in an exhaustive analysis of 
the conduct of the Roman, Lysias, contends that, in a military 
officer of the empire, it, too, is far from credible. He further 
argues that the non-Christian Jews could have no interest in 
arraigning Paul, and that at any rate the charge of being a 
leader among the Nazarenes is one which they would not bring 
at a time when James, the head of that community, enjoyed 
a universal popularity. Having undermined the whole of the 
statements which form the basis of the two years’ captivity at 
Ceesarea, Straatman further ventures to discredit that captivity 
itself. The appeal to Ceesar—that standing difficulty to the his- 
torical inquirer—and the consequent consignment of the Apostle 
to the centurion for shipment to Rome, fall away at the same 
time. Rather, it is urged, was it as a free man that Paul has- 
tened to that mighty city, to see which his heart so long had 
yearned. No Roman magistrate, indeed, would despatch a state- 
prisoner in a chance trading vessel ; but the fervid missionary 
might well, in all haste, seize the first opportunity of getting a 
ship-board on whatever deck he could win a footing by payment, 
for his eager purpose was to reach the capital, and declare and 
establish his gospel, ere the Jewish-Christian traducers and 
opponents, with whom he had just come to a final rupture, should 
reach its gates. No Roman guard of prisoners would give his 
prisoner leave to land at Sidon and seek out the brethren ;* but 
a free man might snatch a moment’s converse with them before 
a voyage of many hundred miles. No Roman prisoner would be 
permitted by his custodians to give his vote on every occasion 
whether to go or stay ;+ but a free man might give his advice, 
and it would have the weight of his character and sea-faring 
experience. No prisoner would be allowed to tarry seven days 





* Acts xxvii. 3. + Acts xxvii. 31, 33—86 ; cf. xxvii. 9—11, 21—26. 
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with “brethren” at Puteoli;* but a free man might gladly 
seize that brief recreation between the fatigues of a protracted 
voyage and the severe duties of apostleship in the metropolis 
of the world. No prisoner could be met at Appii Forum by 
brethren from Rome ;+ but a free Apostle they might well 
come out to greet. And Straatman maintains that the jes 
document, so distorted by these strange anomalies, reads natu- 
rally and simply as can be wished directly we eliminate from 
it Julius and all that is connected with the pretended captivity. 
The centurion, with his mere typical Roman name, is “ the fifth 
wheel to the coach.” 

Such is very briefly and roughly the line of reasoning by 
which the Dutch critic endeavours to disprove the whole story 
of a Palestinian arrest and the subsequent events as detailed 
in the book which has hitherto been treated by critics of every 
school as the main source for the life of Paul after the period 
dealt with in the first two chapters of Galatians. But now let 
us ifiquire whether, in this typical instance, criticism might 
not have got at the true state of the case with that indepen- 
dence of the book of Acts which we must contend to be largely 
necessary to the historian who would become the safe and 
accurate biographer of the Apostle. 

Let us start from the Epistle to the Philippians. It will be 
remembered that the inveterate habit of piecing in the Epis- 
tles one by one in their supposed respective places in the 
course of the narrative of Acts, has led a few critics to ascribe 
a Cesarean origin to this letter.t We may observe in passing, 
that, were the book of Acts fairly out of the way, so indefensi- 
ble an hypothesis would never have occurred to any one. By 
the vast majority of inquirers, the internal evidence preserved 
in the letter itself has been allowed its just weight, and the 
composition of the document has been unhesitatingly assigned 
to Rome. But what is more to our purpose, a great controversy 
rages round the question of its authenticity. Baur rejected 
it on doctrinal and historical grounds. Holtzman, Hofmann, 





* Acts xxviii. 13, 14. + Acts xxviii. 15. t So, Béttger and Paulus. 
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Hilgenfeld and others, have, however, successfully disposed of 
the main objections of the great Tiibinger; and it was not 
till three or four years ago that Hinsch broke up new ground, 
and marshalled a fresh array of difficulties for the defenders 
of the authenticity to overcome. To him Hilgenfeld at once 
replied ; and his reply called forth a rejoinder of great length 
and force from Hoekstra,* and another of still greater length 
and force from Holsten+ If we take Hilgenfeld, Hoekstra 
and Holsten, as representatives of the three possible views 
in the present stage of the controversy, we find the first of 
these giving the weight of his authority to the absolute 
authenticity of the Epistle ; the second, Hoekstra, boldly post- 
poning its composition till after that of the Acts, chiefly on 
grounds connected with a higher respect for the historical 
validity of the latter than we can entertain; and the last, 
Holsten, denying, indeed, the authenticity, but assigning the 
letter to a date between the years 70 and 90 A.D., with a pre- 
ference for the earlier portion of that period. 

We must refer the reader to Holsten himself for the grounds 
which lead us to. incline strongly to his view of the matter. 
The important thing is, that even if the Epistle be not from 
Paul’s own hand, yet, if it belong to a date so early after his 
death, it may be used as a safe authority for facts of outward 
biography, only allowing for a little exaggeration natural to 
the mourning disciple in the description of his master as well 
known throughout the court and its precincts, and sending 
greetings from the household of Ceesar.§ 

The Epistle, then, establishes beyond all dispute an im- 
prisonment of Paul at Rome—an imprisonment, of course, by 
Roman authority, and for which those poor and impotent 
Judzans who had slunk back to the capital when the death 
of Claudius had annulled his decree of banishment, could not 
possibly have the responsibility. 





* Theologisch Tijdschrift, July, 1875. 

+ Jahrbiicher fiir Protestantische Theologie, &c., 1875, No. 3 ; 1876, No. 1, No. 2. 
t bv Aw TG rpacrwpiy. Philip. i. 13. 

§ oi éx rijg xaisapog oixiag. Philip. iv. 22. 
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But the Epistle does not anywhere imply an imprisonment 
originating in Palestine. Such an imprisonment would never 
have been thought of but for the book of Acts. On the con- 
trary, it implies an imprisonment recently begun. Though 
the hints in the Epistle are few, they are sufficient to indicate 
that the imprisonment had been preceded by an active and 
not a very brief ministry in Rome itself—a ministry, at any 
rate, active and protracted enough to awaken not only good- 
will, but affection* towards the Apostle on the part of some at 
Rome, and on the part of others jealousy, contentious rivalry 
and intrigue ;+ while some had been so incensed as even to 
desire to stir up trouble for Paul in his very chains.t Nor, 
were it not for the book of Acts, would any one ever have 
ventured on the wild supposition that a prisoner from Pales- 
tine, remaining a prisoner, even with the utmost laxity of 
guard that Roman discipline can be imagined to have per- 
mitted, could have possible opportunity of thus affecting con- 
siderable bodies of men.§ 

It is not difficult to imagine grounds for the arrest and 
bondage of Paul at Rome. Tumult from one quarter or ano- 
ther might easily ensue from his preaching, or he may have 
approached some one “of the household of Cesar” with too 
bold exhortation or rebuke. The story told by Chrysostom, 
to the effect that Paul was imprisoned and executed by Nero 
because he had persuaded a concubine of the emperor to em- 
brace a life of Christian chastity, although pronounced by 
Rodrigues “tout & fait historique,” is not likely to be trust- 
worthy ; but the germ of truth at the bottom of it may well 
be, that the Apostle lost his freedom and his life through press- 
ing his gospel on persons connected with the imperial esta- 
blishment. 

There are abundant indications in the subsequent history of 


» 





* 


ebdoxia, ayarn. Philip. i. 15, 16. 

t P0dvoc, Epic, tpiMeaa. Philip. i. 15, 17. 

t Orjier eyeipery roig Seopoig. Philip. i. 17. 
§ rovg mAciovac trav adeApwy. Philip. i, 14. 
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Roman Christianity as compared with that of Greece and of 
Asia, that Paul did indeed so minister in the world’s metropolis 
as to impress his influence indelibly on some section, at any 
rate, of its inhabitants. It is no part of our present purpose 
to shew what motives actuated the compiler of Acts in his 
perversion. of.the facts of Paul’s latter years, or with what cal- 
culating audacity he manipulated that jets document which 
has for so long been the mainstay of his credit ; though we 
conceive that the task would not present much difficulty. We 
have allowed ourselves a long digression, in order, by one 
striking example, to suggest to the reader how much more 
direct a road to the facts biographers of Paul would have taken, 
had it been their practice to start from the Pauline and imme- 
diately post-Pauline Epistles, and use the book of Acts at the 
most as supplementary, instead of setting out from the latter, 
and using the former as supplementary and corrective. It is 
true that the biographical material of the Epistles is meagre ; 
but at least it is truthful and authentic. The biographical 
material of the more pretentious work is copious ; but then, 
the more it is scrutinized, the more impossible does it become 
to deny that it is compiled with an utter disregard to historical 
fact. Had historians adopted the method we suggest, and 
started from the data of the letter to the Philippians in com- 
piling the life of Paul, the story of a Palestinian imprisonment 
would never have got a footing amongst them; but because 
they have set out from Acts, it has been reserved for so late a 
writer as Straatman to see through the disguise which the 
romancing narrator has thrown over the latter days of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 

We have said of the book of Acts that it is “compiled with 
an utter disregard to historical fact ;’ and this is a grave phrase, 
implying no mere unconscious departure from the truth, but 
an open-eyed uutruthfulness. Nor is it a phrase that should 
be carelessly employed concerning a book, not only held in 
reverence by the majority of Christendom in all times, but 
actually comprising much that is noble in its exaltation or 
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exquisite in its pathos.* Yet we fear that the whole drift of 
the most searching criticism tends to bring out the fact that 
the author of this work not only distorts events and disguises 
men under the impulse of strong personal sympathies and 
desires, but does so most deliberately and with the fixed inten- 
tion of deceiving,—an intention which has been abundantly 
fulfilled. The book of Acts is a “Tendenz” writing, and the 
Synoptical Gospels are Tendenz writings ; that is to say, they 
are both composed by men under the sway of powerful senti- 
ments which colour their narratives of events. But they are 
Tendenz writings of radically different species. The more we 
study the Synoptics, the more clearly do we perceive that they 
have grown up, that they are organisms. Even the third, which 
bears marks of coming from a single narrator in its present 
form, is the product of the influences under which the writer 
lived. Each Gospel bears, indeed, the colouring of the circle 
in which it came into being, and the sentiment of this or that 
section of the early Christian community is freely reflected in 
the figure and the teaching of the great subject of the biogra- 
phy itself. But there is nothing to lead us for a moment to 
suppose that the editor of Matthew, for instance, said to him- 
self, “I will set to work and construct a Jewish or anti-Pauline 
Gospel.” On the contrary, the strain of Judaic sympathy and 
anti-Paulinism which runs through the composition is evidently 
woven of the very tissue of the compiler’s mind. He has not 
wrought it in because it appeared to him expedient so to do, 
but because he could not help it, and it was part of the inhe- 
rent or acquired habit of his mind. But such is by no means 
a true account of the manner in which the book of the Acts 
of the Apostles was composed. Nothing but a preconceived 
theory of the nature of the book could lead any one to see in 
the author's account of the apostolic council,t the candid 





* Beyond all, xx. 13—38, which we do indeed give up with a pang. Yet 16 last 
clause, 23, 25, 29, 30, are all indefensible. 31 may not be fatal, since it is only 
inconsistent with the chronology of Acts itself, xix. 8, 10. 


+ Acts xv. 6—29. 
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attempt of a writer labouring under certain prejudices to am- 
plify the narrative of Paul in Galatians.* On the contrary, 
we cannot help recognizing an artful and elaborate modifica- 
tion and enlargement of what Paul himself had told. In the 
account of the subsequent events at Antioch,+ we cannot fail 
to perceive an equally deliberate distortion and suppression of 
what Paul had related{ in his precious fragment of autobio- 
graphy. Similar marks of settled purpose and political aim 
characterize the work from beginning to end. If it be admit- 
ted that the ;jmets document has really been as freely doctored 
as Straatman supposes, or even modified at all, what a master- 
stroke it was to retain the first person in that awkward way, 
when so much else was being changed, thus stamping the new 
tradition of a Palestinian imprisonment, which the author was 
deeply interested in creating,§ with the apparent visible and 
indisputable authority of an actual companion of Paul! 

The “Tendenz” of the Synoptics is under the control of law, 
and it is only our ignorance of the precise conditions and rela- 
tions of parties at the time of their growth that prevents us 
from reasoning back from them, and, by a process of elimina- 
tion and rectification, arriving, without error, at the actual 
Jesus of fact. But no such law controls the “ Tendenz” of the 
apostolic history. It represents not so much the current of 
thought of a party and the tinge of their meditations on the 
past, as the personal views of an individual and the tinge of 
his policy for the future. Its representation is not the mean 
average result of a group of minds, in which, indeed, a main 
tendency of an erroneous nature may still be preserved, but 





* Gal. ii. 1—10. t Acts xv. 35—39. t Gal. ii. 11—21. 

§ There can be no question that the author is interested, for whatever reason, 
in impressing his readers with the conviction that Paul enjoyed high consideration 
with the Romans. See Acts xiii. 5—12, xvi. 37, xxii. 25, xxv. 11, xxvii. 3, 
xxviii. 7, &c. He is therefore naturally unwilling to relate that Paul was igno- 
miniously seized in Rome by the Roman authorities, and put to death. Neither 
the courtesy of Lysias nor the consideration of Festus could count for much against 
such a fact as that. As, however, the fact of Roman imprisonment cannot be denied, 
it is a skilful expedient to throw back the arrest, and lay the responsibility of it on 
Jewish parties, the Romans only figuring as mitigating the vengeance of the Jews. - 
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the exceptional aberrations of individuals are cancelled against 
each other ; it is the result of the prejudices and the motives 
of a single mind, and therefore far more arbitrary and erratic 
in its departures from the line of ascertained history. Where 
it can be tested and checked by other documents, it is found 
to depart in innumerable instances from veracity; and the 
most elementary principles of caution, therefore, debar the 
careful inquirer from employing those portions of it which 
cannot be tested or checked for the purpose of constructing 
history. 

In all that has been said, it will be obvious how radically 
we must dissent from the whole scheme of M. Rodrigues, who 
bases his account of Paul upon this book, and gives it the 
strong preference over the Apostle’s own letters.* It is with 





* We cannot part with M. Rodrigues without presenting the reader with a cha- 
racteristic passage or two from his work, and at the same time justifying our appli- 
cation to it of the epithet, “Romance.” ‘Towards the close of a hot evening in 
the year 41, a belated traveller entered Jerusalem by the ancient gate. The travel- 
ler, with his crooked legs, great aquiline nose, and face ‘pale with fatigue beyond 
its wont, gesticulated as he walked as if he were reciting or composing some heroic 
strain. His grotesque appearance combined so strangely with his majestic air that 
the soldiers on guard at the gate burst out laughing as he passed 
traveller pushed on without obstruction till he reached the resort of the Ebionites, 
and there he inquired for brother Barnabas. The door-keeper answered that he 
was engaged at evening prayer—but that service was almost over—and that he and 
the whole congregation would pass by immediately. Then the traveller, pleading 
that he was tired with his journey, inquired for Barnabas’ apartments, and at once 
betook himself thither. Presently Peter, accompanied by Barnabas, entered the 
house which they shared together. ‘A decided success,’ said Barnabas gently ; 
‘every one was in tears while you were speaking, Master,’”’ &c. &c. (Rodrigues, 
Saint Paul, pp. 59—61.) Or again: “Par une belle matinée de l’'an 46, Bar- 
nabé, arrivant 4 Tarse, apergut de loin un ouvrier en train de terminer la voilerie 
d'une barque. ‘Indiquez-moi la demeure de Saul,’ dit Barnabé 4 cet ouvrier, en 
s'approchant de lui. ‘Saul, c’est moi,’ répondit l’ouvrier travaillant fiévreusement 
sans regarder qui lui parlait. ‘Et moi je suis Barnabé.’ ‘Barnabé, tu viens me 
chercher pour aller & Jérusalem,’ s’écria Saul, le regard enflammé. ‘Non,’ dit 
Barnabé, ‘mais me suivre & Antioche.’ ‘Antioche!’ dit Saul, avec surprise et 
regret. ‘Qui, Antioche; écoute bien, l'année derniére, en 44, il se déclara une 
grande famine 4 Jérusalem,’” &c. &c. So well does Barnabas plead, that Saul soon 
cries with impatience, “‘ Partons, partons de suite! ‘Un instant,’ dit Barnabé, 
‘d’abord la barque ne met & la voile que demain, et puis enfin, j'ai besoin de quel- 
que repos.’ ‘Ah!" dit Saul, ‘c’est bien fatigant le repos.’ (Ibid. pp. 81 ff.) 
Dr. Rovers, reviewing this preposterous work ( Thcologisch Tijdschrift, May, 1877), 
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a deeper regret that we find ourselves obliged to regard Prof. 
Reuss’s recent contribution to the literature of the subject, 
which forms the second part of the New Testament division of 
the great Bible translation and commentary which he is now 
issuing, as almost a wasted effort. Prof. Reuss is throughout 
an apologist for the author of the Acts. “Without this book,” 
says he, “we should be unable to form the vaguest idea of the 
manner in which the two most important facts of this first 
period came about, the evangelization of the pagan world, and 
the separation of the Church from the Synagogue.”* Yet on 
those very points the book utterly deceives us, and has to be 
entirely corrected from Paul’s Epistles. The retention of the 
first person in the jets document, it is suggested, may be 
explained by the author's certainty that Theophilus would not 
misunderstand it!+ The author appears to Reuss to be “un 
narrateur généralement naif et simple.”t Reuss holds it to be 
“the one thing certain” that the author of Acts had not Paul's 
Epistles before him,§ and is therefore able to lay great stress 
on those statements in Acts which are confirmed by those 
documents.|| For those who hold it to be the one thing certain 
that the author had those letters before him, or at any rate 
Galatians, this point will have no importance. He adds, that 
if in some cases reconciliation must be given up as a bad job, 
yet in others it is very easy.4{ Where he cannot defend the 
credibility of a narrative, he declares that, after all, its moral 
purpose is the main thing, and that “the form of the narra- 
tion” serves admirably to bring it out.** Nay, having ex- 
pounded how the purpose of the story of Pentecost is to bring 
out the likeness of the Holy Spirit, in its action on the soul, 
to wind and fire, he condescends to tell those who still wish to 
weigh the historical value of the narrative, that it is because 





says, “‘ Looking at the works of Renan and Rodrigues, one is tempted to ask whe- 
ther it is possible to a Frenchman to appreciate Paul” (p. 333), and adds of the 
latter, that “his stupidities are beyond all bounds” (p. 334). 
* Reuss, Histoire Apostolique, p. 9. + Op. cit. p. 22. t Ibid. p. 26. 
§ Ibid. p. 23. || Ibid. p. 33. % Ibid. p. 33. 
** So, of the gift of tongues, p. 44. 
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they themselves have never been touched by the Holy 
Spirit.* 

We know well that a temper such as that of Reuss will re- 
ceive the praise that it is cautious, while that tone of mind with 
which we have not concealed our own sympathy, that which 
Straatman exhibits in a striking degree, will be pronounced 
rash and headstrong. To us it has long appeared that he 
who is ready off-hand to assign a given document, descended 
to us from the darkness of a primitive age, to a given author, 
on the strength of a literary tradition the origin of which he 
cannot know, but which he does know to have been proved in 
the case of other documents to be perfectly worthless, is a far 
bolder and less cautious man than he who declines to ascribe 
the work to a given authorship without something more than 
tradition to go upon. We know, for example, that tradition 
has assigned several letters to Apostles which were not written 
by Apostles. He, then, who accepts at the outset the strong 
tradition that the so-called Epistles of Peter were written by 
Peter, the Epistle General of James by James, or the Epistles 
to Colossians or Philippians by Paul, is more “rash” than he 
who hesitates to do so. No doubt, a great deal may be said 
in support of any or all of these traditions. All we maintain 
is, that, until it has been said, it is more prudent to retain 
a posture of doubt, and be content to assign no definite author- 
ship, than to give assent to the tradition. When a particular 
authorship is in question, the burden of proof rests with the 
maintainers of the affirmative. We believe the most cautious 
critic may find warrant for asserting that Paul wrote the four 
great Epistles which stand at the head of his alleged writings. 
We believe that it is a matter of some boldness—though pos- 
sibly a wise boldness—to ascribe to him the letter to the 
Philippians. We believe it would be rash and headstrong to 





* As those who only know Reuss at his best may not easily believe that he is 
capable of so vulgar a taunt, we transcribe his words: “Ces deux idées sont, dans 
notre texte, la chose essentielle; la forme est un élément trés-secondaire, et le 
besoin d’en discuter la valeur ne se fait guére sentir que la od l’expérience intime 
n’a jamais familiarisé l’interpréte avec le fait lui-méme” (p. 45). 
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assign to him the letters to Timothy... We know that there 
are critics who do so: we have no quarrel with them; but 
for us, with our present lights, their conduct would be rash 
and headstrong. 

In the same manner we regard it to be the prudent and 
cautious part to withhold credence from such narratives in the 
book of Acts as cannot be confirmed from other sources ; the 
rash and headstrong course to accord credence to unsupported 
narratives in a book which, where it can be checked, is shewn 
to diverge very widely indeed from accuracy. We may still 
set a high value on the book for the insight it gives us into 
the state of party and of sentiment at the epoch of its compo- 
sition; but that insight it only begins to give us when we 
begin to disbelieve it. For seventeen centuries the book has 
filled the mind of Christendom with the image of an unhistori- 
cal Paul. It is time that the historical Paul were allowed to 
speak for himself, and that his words were taken in their 
simple meaning, and not stretched a hair’s-breadth in deference 
to the subsequent romance. 

A true and full account of the life and work of Paul is what 
the world can never now, alas! possess. But it still remains 
for a biographer to go to the Pauline and immediately post- 
Pauline Epistles, and from them, and them alone, to construct 
the best biography he can, resisting the temptation to fill up 
the inevitable Jacune even from those sections of the book of 
Acts which have not been shewn to comprise misstatements. 
Even if the accuracy of those sections can never be disproved, 
it never can be proved. The biography drawn up rigidly from 
the Epistles, and the Epistles only, will, we believe, diverge 
considerably in chronology and otherwise from even the most 
cautious that has been drawn up with the aid of the Acts of 
the Apostles. When it shall have been constructed firmly, we 
may legitimately turn to the book of Acts, to the Clementines, 
and to all other apocryphal literature that sprang up in the 
early Christian Church, and profit by any further light which 
they may be capable of throwing on that glorious figure which 
Comte has grouped with those of Cesar and Charlemague as 
2P2 
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the world’s supreme triumvirate ;*—that being who, to the 
Christian eye, incomparably transcends these and every other 
European hero, and stands in the sublime grouping of all his- 
tory’s men of might and holiness below One only,—that One 
whom he delighted to call “ Master.” 


RICHARD ACLAND ARMSTRONG. 





V.—THE GENESIS OF QUAKERISM. 


The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth : 
considered principally with reference to the Influence of Church 
Organization on the Spread of Christianity. By Robert 
Barclay. 8vo. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1876. 


A BaRcLay writing upon Quakerism, and from a new. point 
of view, has a native right to make his voice heard, and is 
certain of an audience whose curiosity is piqued by the occa- 
sion. In the present case there is the added interest always 
attaching to a posthumous publication ; one, too, never abso- 
lutely brought to completion, the last two chapters being neces- 
sarily put forth in an unrevised state, “the author having been 
removed by death after a short illness, when a few sentences 
only remained to be written.” 

The lamented author of this superbly printed volume, in one 
of his genial letters to the present writer, joyfully announcing 
the near completion of the work, rallied him on a former allusion 
to hereditary sources of the family characteristics,+ and invited 
him to pronounce as his verdict upon his new book, “after your 
statement of the barrenness of our wits, that it is wonderfully 
clever for a Barclay, and that it must be all owing to a streak 
of the blood of Luci Gordon being thrown to the surface at 





* Auguste Comte, System of Positive Polity, Vol. I., translated by J. H. Bridges, 
p. 81. 
+ No. XLVII. (Oct., 1874), p. 533. 
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last.” Wonderful, from a cadet of the Urie line, this exhaustive 
treatise unquestionably is. The wonder, however, does not de- 
pend on its possessing, what every good Barclay inherits from 
the Dean of Sarum’s daughter, that ardent tenacity of Protestant 
purpose which, at a critical moment in the history of the Urie 
family, rescued the future Apologist from Romanism. The 
peculiarity of the work before us rests in the remarkable fact 
that it exhibits a genius for discerning the historical strength 
of Quakerism as.a form of Christian organization, quite as 
precious in its way as the genius for demonstrating the power 
of Friends’ spirituality, in which the great Laird of Urie still 
stands unrivalled. . 

Here we may as well at once say that the general title of 
the book isa misnomer. It is the second half of the title which 
approaches to a description of the contents. With the “inner 
life” of Commonwealth variations upon the traditional Chris- 
tianity of England, using the phrase in its commonly accepted 
meaning as designating their interior or spiritual life, a life 
essentially rooted in mysticism, our author has no very acute 
sympathy, and consequently no very deep acquaintance. The 
internal machinery of these strange sects he has studied with 
singular perseverance and unusual penetration; and the ex- 
haustive process by which he has arrived at his results consti- 
tutes the value of his work. Rich as it is in rare collectanea, 
crammed as it is from end to end with curious lore from all 
sorts of forgotten sources, this ample volume nevertheless 
remains an unsatisfactory book for the purposes of a student 
of English religiousness during the golden period of the Com- 
monwealth upheaval. It is, however, a magazine of unexam- 
pled utility, considered as embracing a vast amount of original 
material for the science of religious organization. 

Two sorts of tendencies were strongly illustrated in the 
abnormal Religious Societies of England’s Commonwealth. 
Strenuous revolt against the dogmatic system, in which the 
speculative Christianity of our country had been confined at 
the Reformation, ran hand in hand with a fierce dissatisfaction 
in regard to the ecclesiastical polity, which gave form to its 
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practical Christian life. Theologies, constructed de novo by 
a blending of literal Scripture with popular prophecy, were 
preached with vehemence in the highways, and accepted with 
enthusiasm by the multitude. The press was a more powerful 
agent even than preaching for flooding the restless and ill-edu- 
cated mind of the middle and lower classes with strange and 
novel doctrine. <A largely diffused and deeply planted distrust 
of traditional teaching and conventional opinions made any 
heresy, old or new, certain of a hearing, and assured of at any 
rate a fleeting run of temporary success. The shelves of libra- 
ries were ransacked for occult lore ; and from the Cabbala and 
Trismegistus to Paracelsus and Boehme, crude translations in 
uncouth English sped their way to the book-stall and the 
pedlar’s pack, and found a ready market. Anything and every- 
thing which offered to plumb the mysteries of being and of 
futurity, was eagerly gathered up and widely studied. The 
impulse of amateur theologizing was in the air. It acted as a 
kind of electricity with which the atmosphere was charged. 
This impulse, however, is quite a distinct thing from the 
sect-making impulse, which by no means necessarily acts in 
connection with it. On the one hand, the broachers of new 
opinions, and still more the pensive and self-enveloped children 
of religious contemplation, who seek to dive into depths, to 
rise into heights, beyond the reach of the received doctrines, 
are often little disposed, as well as little qualified, to embody 
their followers as a separate force in the outlying world of 
resolute action. On the other hand, the ecclesiastical organ- 
izers of mankind are not always the innovators and discoverers, 
or even the appreciators of innovation and discovery, in the 
region of religious experience and divine philosophy. There 
have been times in the history of Christendom when these 
opposite impulses have ceased to contradict each other, and 
have worked strongly together. Such a period was the Com- 
monwealth of England ; and the peculiarity which it exhibits, 
in mgre than one instance, of a powerful combination between 
the innovating and the organizing faculty—the innovating 
faculty in religious apprehension, the organizing faculty in 
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religious association,—constitutes the history of its Religious 
Societies a field of surpassing interest for the reverential 
student. 

The Society of Friends of Truth exhibits in its formation 
each of the characteristic tendencies of its age, in a marked 
degree. As developed by its founders, it was at once a mysti- 
cism of the purest, and an ecclesiasticism of the most cohesive 
kind. It is strange how completely, in both its aspects, the 
real personality of Quakerism has been fated to suffer misap- 
prehension. Thus, on.its speculative side, it has been depicted 
and extolled in terms which shew that its would-be admirers 
have regarded it purely as an unctuous type of freethinking ; 
have taken the Inner Light to be no more than every man’s 
own religious genius ; and have missed the central truth and 
governing idea of Fox and Barclay, the spiritual presence and 
inward speech of Christ. In a previous article* we have 
endeavoured to delineate more exactly the “marrow,” as we 
have called it, of Quaker divinity. Hicksism, the pantheistic 
graft upon the Quaker stock, is quite as foreign to its native 
purity, as is the insipid Gurneyism which has dried up the 
spirit of modern English Friends. It is true that the one may 
be regarded as a spurt of new life, while the other is obviously 
a sheer sign of decay. -A development, even a partial and 
unhealthy one, is always to be ranked on a higher level of pro- 
mise than a retrogression, or than the corruption of a stagnant 
state. But neither in its literalistic decay, nor in its rational- 
istic development, can the essential religious life of Friends 
be studied to any purpose. It is customary to apply the term 
rationalistic to the Hicksite pantheism, but in strictness, we 
may add, the anxiously “orthodox” Gurneyism must itself be 
considered a rationalizing successor to Friends’ early faith. 
The original Friends believed in the inspiration of the apostles 
as something supernatural, and in the inspiration of their 
own founders as identical with it in kind and comparable in 





* No. L. (July, 1875), p. 398. 
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degree. Of these two propositions, both of which are essential 
to the faith of a true Friend, Hicksism dissolves away the first, 
Gurneyism gets rid of the second. There are still a few left, 
a very few, in whom dwells Quakerism undefiled. But our 
author is not among these. 

An image of Quakerism has taken hold of the popular mind, 
which is fully as inadequate on the side of practical capacity 
and structural arrangement, as on that of religious doctrine. 
The drab coat, the broad brim, the stiff phrase, the quaint 
style—these trifling though very noticeable accessories, which 
for nearly two centuries gave singularity to a Quaker’s out- 
ward man and social manner, have been currently mistaken 
for that which they have often hidden and rarely helped, the 
organic bond of religious fellowship among Friends. The 
methodical ways of Friends, their early exactness in registra- 
tion, the unexampled neatness and precision of their records, 
have long won the praise of those who had occasion to consult 
their archives. Here, however, the vision of Quaker order 
indulged in by the outside world has commonly ended. The 
last notion likely to enter the head of a practical Christian in 
these days would be to seek in Quakerism a standard of eccle- 
siastical administration, and especially a model of church in- 
stitutions for purposes of active evangelization. The absence 
of a paid ministry and the disuse of visible sacraments have 
created a very prevalent impression that the Quaker organi- 
zation is in its very nature imperfect, and ineffective for a 
vigorous Christian propagandism. 

The misconception inherent in this view, the book which lies 
before us is excellently fitted to dispel. Its author, an evan- 
gelical Christian of the Arminian type, who “found himself a 
member” of the Society of Friends “ positively without thought 
or choice, and simply by the accident of birth,”* invites our 
attention to the origin and development of the religious body to 
which he belongs; claiming for it “a special interest, because 





* P. xxviii. 
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it is unquestionably the history of a great experiment in church 
organization,” or rather “one of the /inks in the chain of expert- 
ments in church organization which were made at the period of 
its rise.” He asks us to see with him how Quakerism arose, 
why it flourished, wherefore its decline. He compels us to go 
with him through the process of investigation, which he thinks 
will settle us in the conclusion that these questions cannot be 
altogether decided from the spiritual point of view. Much as 
may be said about the purity or the dimness of Friends’ Light, 
in accounting for the early triumphs of their body, and for the 
subsequent neglect which has fallen upon it, there is certainly 
another side to the picture. The direct influence of the me- 
chanism provided by Friends for the spiritual ends of their 
association ; the effectiveness of their system as an agency for 
the spread of the kingdom of Christ ; the power and nature of 
its internal structure, viewed as a religious corporation,—must 
henceforth be taken into account in weighing the conditions of 
the success and failure of the movement. In the problem of 
Quakerism, the “Truth” is one and the prime factor; but it 
will not do to forget that the “Society” is another. 



































“The Society of Friends exhibited, in the early stages of its 
existence, an amount of energy and vitality which form an extraor- 
dinary contrast with its subsequent history. In the year 1700, it 
was a strongly organized and increasing church. It was probably 
as numerous, compared with the population, as the Wesleyan Society 
fifty years after the Wesleys had commenced preaching.... . In 
tracing the causes which led to this decline, the writer will endea- 
vour to shew that the principles which led to the sudden rise and 
increase of this Society are those which have governed, and must 
govern, every vigorous and increasing church ; and that the princi- 
ples of church government which led to its rapid and almost unex- 
ampled decline in numbers, are such as offer a lesson of warning to 
other Christian Churches.” * 

There is something pathetic in the author's account of the 
circumstances and motives which turned his studies in this 
direction. The spectacle of London heathenism, in its vastness 











* Pp. xxviii, xxix, 
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of extent and its solemnity of detail, strongly affected his reli- 
gious imagination and his religious heart. With startling and 
oppressive force of illustration, he brings before us the fact, 
that in that grandest city of the earth, “if all the churches, 
chapels and buildings devoted to public worship, were filled to 
their last seat, there would be still left outside the buildings 
as many people as the whole population—men, women and 
children—in the cities of Leeds, Bristol, Sheffield and Birming- 
ham.” No wonder that a soul that could realize the true 
meaning of this state of things, and was actively engaging 
itself in the absorbing and unending work of Christian Mis- 
sions to the neglected districts of the metropolis, should ponder 
well the difficult problem presented by the “utter inadequacy” 
of ail existing methods of religious recovery. “As the writer 
walked at night through the narrow streets teeming with a 
labouring population, the question, how this great city is to be 
evangelized, seemed to him worthy of something more than a 
moment’s thoughtfulness or a passing sigh.” 

The general verdict upon existing methods to which his 
experience originally pointed, and which the whole result of 
his observation and study appears to confirm, is a very remark- 
able one. Few would expect it from a Quaker. Coming_as it 
does from a practical man, who had gone seriously into the 
rationale of religious success, it deserves, we think, in an espe- 
cial degree, the deep attention of Christian workers in all our 
large towns. Our own experience, so far as it has gone, com- 
pels us to endorse its truth. It is this: “that Home Missions 
not in connection with any Church, and without any system 
of membership, had few of those elements of success, vitality 
and stability, which the direct efforts of Christian Churches to 
extend their borders and church system seemed to him to 
possess.”* Our author shall explain his position a little more 
fully : 

“The means at present in existence for the evangelization of 
London consist, first, of certain Societies employing paid agency, 





* P. xxiii. 
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which are not churches, but which are intended to supplement the 
deficiencies of all churches; secondly, the Missions of individual 
Christians, who are often left to cope with difficulties which can 
only be overcome by united action; thirdly, the Home Mission 
agency of particular churches, the object of which is to remove the 
obstacles which exist to the direct action of these churches ; and 
lastly, the work of Christian Churches in forming offshoots from 
the original body. This last method is seldom employed, except 
for the purpose of obtaining religious ordinances for those portions 
of the middle classes’ and the labouring population who already 
appreciate and are willing to bear the pecuniary burden requisite to 
obtain them. It is comparatively seldom that the degraded and 
depraved, or even the sceptical well-to-do artizan classes, are sought 
for as church members.” * 


Our author well remarks that “there is about this isolated 
action a want of permanence.” His observation has taught him 
that “the zeal which commenced the work is not communi- 
cated to others; it is like a plant which does not succeed in 
propagating its species.” He altogether denies, however, that 
“the only thing which is lacking is this zeal and earnestness.” 
He believes that “in every religious denomination, and proba- 
bly in every congregation, there are a considerable number of 
Christian men and women who are fully capable of the sacri- 
fice ;’ but he has made the discovery that “enthusiasm and 
self-sacrifice soon die out” when, in addition to an adequate 
object, “the right means of accomplishing that object” fails to 
present itself; and he registers his conviction that “such is the 
nature of our religious organizations, that they are found, when 
Sairly tested, unable to afford a place for every one who is willing 
to work in the service of Christ.” + 

A further step in our author’s investigation was suggested 
by the important fact that, apart from dogmatic considerations, 
he “thought he saw a great difference between the various 
Churches in respect of their evangelizing power.” This led 
him to “an examination of the question as to what tends to 
help and what tends to hinder the exercise of the converting 





* Pp. xxv. + P. xxvii. All italics are the author’s own. 
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and assimilating power which is inherent in the Christian reli- 
gion.” Naturally he turned now, with a new motive of research, 
to the religious history of the denomination in which he had 
a birthright ; in which his ancestors, during the critica] period 
of its formation, had borne an illustrious place ; and by which 
a revival and extension of religion, one of the most remarkable 
that our nation has seen, was sustained with steady and in- 
creasing force for more than half a century. 

On the study of the Quaker movement at its fountain-head, 
our author entered without any prepossessions in favour of its 
supernatural origin, or its abstract perfection, which could 
blind him to the traces of its evolution as a system from pre- 
vious and contemporary conditions of thought and action. Fox 
was to him a religious man who “had appropriated, by the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit, an idea originally received through 
ordinary sources.”"* The founder of Friends’ doctrine and 
polity was, our author holds, both a greater reader and a man 
better acquainted with the-principles and the movements of 
like-minded predecessors than has usually been supposed. 
Indeed, we think that our author, from a want of sympathy 
with the mystical temperament, fails to render any just account 
either of Fox’s personal power or of his spiritual pre-eminence, 
But this very coldness is of essential service to him, by enabling 
him to pursue a very necessary and delicate inquiry, unhindered 
by any of the blinding enthusiasm of a vehement disciple. The 
roots of Quakerism in the early Baptist societies of this country 
had already been partially laid bare by previous writers ; but 
until the appearance of the careful work before us, nothing 
systematic had been done to exhibit the antecedents of Fox’s 
movement in their full extent and significance. The exhibi- 
tion lends a peculiar value to our author’s serious expression 
of conviction that “an intelligent adaptation of the ideas of 
George Fox to the religious needs of after times might have 
more fully realized his idea of a Working Church, and might 
have been more richly blessed in supplying the religious needs 
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of our labouring population.”* This conclusion is reached by 
the scientific process of disengaging from the religious history 
of the post-Reformation period a most admirable account of 
“the rise and progress of religious thought, as it was exercised 
upon the question of the structure, organization, method and 
action, of a free and perfectly voluntary Christian Society.” + 

We propose very briefly to review this account; first pre- 
senting an outline of its historical process, and then rapidly 
summarizing its resultant principles. 

The pre-existent stage in the history of Quakerism opens at 
Ziirich in the year 1523, with the separation of a handful of 
members from the ministry of Zwingli, to form a missionary 
church on Baptist principles, that is to say, on the principle 
of membership based on personal conversion, of which adult 
baptism (not, however, by immersion) was the visible seal. 
From Ziirich we must follow this little flock in their migration 
to Strasburg, where in 1530 we find the gifted, the heretical, 
the enthusiastic Melchior Hoffmann assuming a leading part. 
Hoffmann had transferred himself to Strasburg from Emden, 
where he had left behind a disciple, Ubbo (Obhg) Phillips, 
having fired him with his own missionary zeal. Himself the 
son of a Catholic priest, Phillips received into the Baptist 
community, on the 11th January, 1536, the ex-priest of Pin- 
ningen, Menno Simons. And thus Mennonism drew its inspi- 
ration both of religious teaching and religious work from the 
‘Baptist separatists of Switzerland. But what has Mennonism 
to do with the Quaker movement? Simply this; that, as our 
author proves, after reviewing the Mennonite teaching and 
polity with great elaboration of detail, “so closely do these 
views correspond with those of George Fox, that we are com- 
pelled to view him as the unconscious exponent of the doctrine, 
practice and discipline, of the ancient and’stricter party of the 
Dutch Mennonites, at a period when, under the pressure of the 
times, some deviation took place among the General Baptists 
from their original principles.” 
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Mennonism gave birth to more than one offshoot of remark- 
able vigour and individuality. In 1619, the Collegianten, a 
kind of anticipation of the Plymouth Brethren, who did not 
die out till 1810, split off from the Mennonites at Rynsburg. 
In 1624 arose the controversy among the Waterlander Menno- 
nites at Amsterdam, in which Hans de Rys reinforced the 
doctrinal positions of Menno, in relation to the Inward Light, 
by help of the writings of the holy Silesian knight, Caspar von 
Schwenkfeld (1490—1561). Schwenkfeld, whose direct fol- 
lowers still linger in Pennsylvania, held sacramental views 
totally at variance with those of the Mennonites ; and these 
views became well known in the course of the controversy. 
At the time when the matter was agitated, there were in En- 
gland five churches of Arminian Baptists (in London, Lincoln, 
Sarum, Coventry and Tiverton) living in full and close fellow- 
ship with the church of Hans de Rys at Amsterdam. Fox, 
during the four years between his coming to London in 1644 
and the beginning of his Society, was in immediate intercourse 
with the Arminian Baptists, to whom he was introduced 
through hig uncle Pickering, a member of their body. His 
connection with them at this juncture will certainly help to 
explain how it was that outward Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, rejected by Schwenkfeld, were disused also by Fox, 
who in other respects received the full influence of the Men- 
nonite views. 

Mennonism was a missionary Church, constructed and 
organized for that purpose ; and it is instructive to notice that, 
as Fox’s plans of Christian organization matured in his hands, 
they shaped themselves into Mennonite forms. That a leader 
of Fox’s practical capacity should have paid this tribute to 
structural arrangements originated by the Baptists of Ziirich 
is proof that the machinery worked well. As an organization, 
Quakerism may be said to have had for its first centre the 
historic mansion of Swarthmoor Hall. Here, from 1652, Mar- 
garet Fell, whom our author styles “the Lady Huntingdon of 
the new society,” acted as the secretary, and in no little degree 
as the stimulus of Fox’s plans. Children of Light was the 
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name by which Friends then called themselves, adopting a 
designation in use of old by German Baptists, and probably 
well known to Margaret Fell, the descendant of Anne Askew, 
who had embraced martyrdom as a devotee to the views of 
Hoffmann. From Swarthmoor Hall the Children of Light 
went out in pairs, Bible in hand, to preach to the people. In 
1653, there were thirty such preachers ; by the following year 
the number had doubled. Camp meetings were held, churches 
were invaded ; the hysterical seizures attendant upon emotional 
excitement were produced ; there was every phenomenon of a 
religious revival. The striking parallel between this early 
missionary aspect of Quakerism under Fox, and the subse- 
quent career of Methodism under Wesley, can escape no in- 
telligent eye. In 1656, Fox began to reduce to method and 
consistency the somewhat irregular agency which he had called 
into being. By 1668 (at which time Penn joined the Society), 
the whole outline of its constitution was complete. It followed 
the ecclesiastical pattern of the Mennonite Churches in every 
important particular. Its charter is the so-called “Canons 
and Institutions” promulgated by George Fox in 1669. 


“The only object of the organization which Fox established was, 
in his mind, the propagation of the Gospel, and the orderly internal 
arrangement of the churches. The system worked well as long as 
it had for its sole object the promotion of the Gospel, and while the 
members were strictly limited to those who gave evidence of conver- 
sion, and while their officers were those exclusively who gave their 
earnest personal labour to that great end.”* 


In pursuance of this object, Fox devoted the machinery at 
his command to “ provide for the utmost possible extension of 
lay-preaching.” He was frequently “applied to, to supply 
preachers for congregations who wanted them ;”, and there 
exists a most remarkable testimony to the public sense of the 
value of his missionary work, in a circular published in 1681 
by lay members of the Church of England. “We find,” say 
the authors of this document, “that divers and several of those 





* P. 404. The machinery of Quakerism will repay a minutely careful study. 
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people called Quakers are also very good Christians, and preach 
true doctrine according to Holy Scripture; and we therefore 
declare that it is our opinion that such a voluntary ministry, 
to preach on free cost as aforesaid, is of excellent use and 
exceeding necessary to be allowed of in the Church of England. 
.... In great parishes there is need to be at least two congre- 
gations ; the parish church for the orthodox minister and the 
rich, and a tabernacle for the lay prophets and the poor.”* 

The first sign of an element of declension was due to the 
absorption of the party of Seekers, who liked the mysticism but 
did not share the Christian activity of Friends, nor loved the 
church structure which was its manifestation and its channel. 
This influence, conjoined with the persecutions of the Restora- 
tion, increased the tendency to silent meetings, a very unusual 
exception in the early practice of Friends. Intervals of sacred 
silence were a borrowed feature of Mennonite ritual conspi- 
cuous in Friends’ gatherings from the first ; but meetings wholly 
silent would have seemed to them evidences rather of dryness 
than of spirituality. However, the system maintained its gene- 
ral efficiency, and preserved its chief features intact, from 1668 
till about 1720, when Quietism took deeper hold, and the work 
of earnest propaganda was abandoned; when the minutiz of ex- 
ternal conduct became the subjects of rigorous and ludicrously 
oppressive legislation ; when education was neglected; and 
when the poor-law of the community at once destroyed the 
self-respect of the humbler members, thus alienating and driv- 
ing them off, and introduced the vicious system of birthright 
mémbership, by allowing the claim of members’ children to be 
ranked as members. This beneficiary claim had no doubt 
something to do with the persistent expulsion of all members 
who married out of the connection. 

All these causes of decline are described by our author with 
copious details of great historical interest. None was more 
destructive, both in itself and in its effects, than the admission 
of birthright membership in 1737. This led to the institution 
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of lay elders, to supervise the work of the preachers ; filled the 
offices of the Church with men whose gifts turned more toward 
secular legislation than towards gospel labour ; and produced 
an alarming decrease in the ministry. 


“As a contrast to the activity of the time of Fox, in 1820 in 
Ireland there were only two men and twelve or fourteen women 
Ministers, and for some years previously there was only one man 
‘acknowledged’ as a Minister. In the church in Dublin, numbering 
during a very long period about 800 members, they had not had a 
" single male person acknowledged as a regular Minister for a period 
of nearly a century. In Scotland, so small was the idea of the 
general public joining with them in their worship, that in 1759 it 
was the practice of Edinburgh meeting to keep ‘the doors of the 
meeting-house barred or locked in the time of worship.’”* 


Meanwhile, what were the Friends doing? Having lost 
their zeal for the souls of the outside population, they began 
to devote themselves, in the latter half of the last century, to 
the better education of the young people still left to them, and 
to measures of general philanthropy. They thus secured, and 
doubtless deserved, the high respect of their contemporaries ; 
but all the while their numbers kept hopelessly declining. 
The mantle of Fox lay disused on the ground—unless we hold, 
with our author, that it was in fact transferred to the shoulders 
of Wesley. 

Our author has a very forcible lesson to deduce from his story, 
and the details of proof which he accumulates upon his reader 
carry a strong conviction of its substantial truth. First, then, 
every Church that is to flourish must be a missionary institu- 
tion. A Church exists, not for itself, but for the world. Its 
mission is to convert and gather in souls. Its propagandism 
is its salvation. A healthy life, and holy state of the private 
soul, is only to be secured by activity in the spiritual work of 
reclaiming the sinful and the lost. The query, wont to be 
addressed by the Yearly Meeting to its subordinate churches, 
was, “How doth Truth prosper?” Its modern substitute runs, 





* P. 548. “Miristers” are travelling preachers. 
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“How do Friends prosper in the Truth?”* Self-inspection 
has taken the place of the love of souls. 

Further, every missionary church must be able to rely upon 
its members. as disciples from personal conviction ; and must 
give them full liberty, and find them fair opportunity, to carry 
out their conviction in personal work. “ Without exercise and 
utterance, the fire of religious emotion goes out.” Hence the 
judicious multiplication of small churches, demanding not 
pecuniary outlay, but personal exertion on the part of lay- 
workers, is the ideal mode of evangelization on a large scale. 
“We believe,” says our author, “that the world will be ulti- 
mately Christianized by every Church quietly doing its duty 
by adding to its members from the ranks of the irreligious 
population which surrounds it, and in so doing raising the 
tone and standard of Christian feeling and action among its 
members.”+ In this connection he furnishes census tables and 
ample statistics which will repay some study on the part of 
all who are interested in the question of “the relative position, 
and power of increase, shewn by various ancient and modern 
Religious Societies in the propagation of the Gospel.” 

Lastly, our author has risen above the dread of those feared 
and fancied evils which some have supposed inseparable from 
the co-existence of a multiplicity of sects. He perceives that 
“difference of constitution, and organization of various reli- 
gious Church Societies, is no proof of schism or sectarianism.” 
He understands the full significance of the fact that different 
bodies of men may best work on their own distinct lines for a 
common good. Ina memorable passage, he thus blends the 
force of the elementary principles deducible from the histori- 
cal teaching of his lengthened survey : 


“ All that the existing Churches require to bind them more closely 
together is greater earnestness in the two great objects of the Church 
of Christ, viz., the evangelization of the world, and the development 
of a nearer approximation to the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ in their individual members. They must both go 





* Pp. 515. + Quoted from Rev. J. Clifford, p. 671. t P. 630. 
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together, for the first aids in the development of the second, and 
this re-acts on the first. Active effort in the evangelization of the 
world is to the Church what exercise is to the human body ; the 
members cannot enjoy health without it ; they will disagree, and 
not work harmoniously. If the health of the individual members 
is maintained by exercise, if all are aiming at the same great object 
in sympathy and in unison, an intelligent subordination and har- 
mony will enable the body to perform miracles of strength and 
endurance, and thus carry out far more fully the object of Christ, 
its Holy Head.” * 


We close this volume with the conviction that, fully allow- 
ing for all its drawbacks, it is the most important contribution 
to the religious history of our country which this generation 
has seen. This will hardly appear on the face of our review, 
inasinuch as we have confined ourselves to the simple task of 
disengaging only its main argument. Among other remark- 
able features of the work will be found at once the most candid 
and the most impressive account of the religious failure of the 
Puritan movement with which we are acquainted. It is rare 
to encounter at the command of a single author so much 
research and so much thought. Tayler’s Retrospect has thought, 
but no depth of research to inspire it. Hunt's Religious 
Thought in England has the dry bones of genuine research, 
but no grasp of the materials which lie ticketed and unutilized 
upon his pages. Mr. Barclay manifests in a high degree the 
priceless combination of zeal to gather facts and power to use 
them. His premature death is a real loss to the philosophical 
study of English Religion. 

ALX. GORDON. 




















TWO ENGLISH FORERUNNERS OF THE TUBINGEN 
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THOMAS MORGAN AND JOHN TOLAND. 
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Ir has been not unjustly said that Ferdinand Christian Baur 
has been for the criticism of the New Testament what Niebuhr 
and Wolf were for classical literature. Baur’s labours not 
merely begin the most recent epoch in the historical study of 
the doctrine, the constitution and the literature of the early 
Christian Church ; they also define the standpoint from which 
such investigations must thenceforward start, and give a speci- 
fic method to all subsequent works of note on these subjects. 
Students of the first Christian centuries must declare for the 
founder of the new Tiibingen school, or against him. 

No one who knows anything of the literature of the sub- 
ject will cast a doubt on the uniqueness of Baur’s labours 
in this region, whether regard be had to the many-sided learn- 
ing he brought to the subject, to the scholarly perseverance 
with which he advanced point by point to his ultimate posi- 
tion, or to the startling ingenuity with which, supported by his 
disciples, he applied his hypothesis of the primitive Church to 
the explanation of the whole mass of early Christian literature. 
But it is historically unfair to speak of Baur as if he were 
wholly without predecessor in looking on the early Catho- 
lic Church as a fusion of opposite elements, as the—not alto- 
gether happy—result of a long-continued struggle between 
two great Christian parties consciously differing on fundamen- 
tal truths, and maintaining alongside one another a degree of 
more or less hostile independence. “Treading in the footsteps 
of Marcion and of Semler, to whose earlier labours Baur did 
not pay sufficient heed,” says Hilgenfeld, in his Introduction 
to the New Testament (Hinleitung, p. 193), “Baur pointed 
out the profound opposition between the Jewish Christianity 
of the original apostles and Pauline Gentile Christianity.” 
But those who recognize Semler’s partial anticipation of Baur’s 
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results, seem universally to regard the “father of rationalistic 
criticism” as the foremost modern pioneer in the work of laying 
down a boundary between the two great parties of apostolic 
times. So Professor Dorner, in his History of Protestant Theo- 
logy, p. 706: “Thus he [Semler] was the first to lay stress on 
the importance of the contrast between Paulinism and the Juda- 
izing party in ancient Christendom.” So Professor Fr. Nitzsch, 
in the Jahrbiicher fiir Protestantische Theologie, Vol. I. p. 256 : 
“Semler recognized for the first time with any degree of clear- 
ness the distinction and the relation between Judaism or Petrin- 
ism and Paulinisin within the pale of the primitive Church.” 
Yet Semler was not without precursors in this path, who 
were extensively read and plentifully refuted both in England 
and Germany. And while in applying his historical results to 
explain the origin of the New Testament canon, Semler was 
much in advance, it seems clear that, in several important 
points, the earlier authors anticipated in a more striking 
way than he the characteristic Tiibingen view of the state of 
parties in the apostolic Church. That view Professor Zeller 
has thus summed up in his sketch of Baur contributed to 
the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, now in course of pub- 
lication: “From the most careful examination of the New 
Testament and patristic literature, Baur came to the following 
result. Already in the apostolic Church and amongst its leaders 
there did not reign that unanimity of view which is commonly 
taken for granted The most ancient Christianity, that of the 
congregation in Jerusalem and its apostles, stood at first very 
near Judaism. Paul was the first to free Christianity from this 
narrowness ; but the great majority of the Jewish Christians 
and the original apostles themselves were unable to adopt his 
universalism, and opposed it, now with greater, now with less 
decidedness, at times even with passionate hostility. In the 
controversy the Judaistic or Ebionite party long maintained 
the supremacy ; and it was not till long after Paul’s death, and 
mainly under the influence of the movement called forth by 
Gnosticism, about the middle and after the middle of the 
second century, that, after many ineffectual attempts to strike — 
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a middle course, the contending parties were united into the 
universal or catholic Church, by the help of the dogmatic 
system of the fourth Gospel and the episcopal constitution of 
the Church. The various stages of the process are, as Baur 
believes, marked by documents which are extant, not merely 
in extra-canonical literature, but also in the New Testament.” 

We have not here to deal with the most interesting and 
brilliant part of Baur’s work, the course of argument by which 
he sought to refer the various Christian writings of the first 
centuries to Paul, to the apostle John, or to nameless repre- 
sentatives of the many mediating shades of opinion that arose 
during the struggle between Paulinism and Judaism ; our sub- 
ject confines us to the conception of the early Church on which 
that course of argument was based. But it cannot be uninte- 
resting or wholly unprofitable to trace a clear anticipation of 
this conception, often regarded as essentially modern and cha- 
racteristically German, in the England of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; even though, as our title shews, we have to look for it 
amid the deep oblivion to which, bating a few general, vague 
and frequently very incorrect notions, the nineteenth century 
has seen meet to consign the multifarious labours of the En- 
glish Deists. 

I. 

One of these forgotten labourers in the vineyard of the Tiibin- 
gen theology was Thomas Morgan, a Nonconformist minister 
who lost his charge in 1726 on account of his Arian views, and 
subsequently practised as a physician in Bristol. At his death 
in 1743, he had for some years been earning by his pen a pre- 
carious subsistence in London. The following extracts indicate 
one of the many lines of thought unfolded in his “ Moral Phi- 
losopher : in a Dialogue between Philalethes, a Christian Deist, 
and Theophanes, a Christian Jew,” published anonymously 
between 1737 and 1740. 

“The religion of Jesus consists in the inward, spiritual wor- 
ship of one true God, by a strict regard to all the duties and 
obligations of moral truth and righteousness, in opposition to 
_ all the animal affections and mere bodily appetites, and to the 
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bent and bias of a corrupt, degenerate world; .... and all this 
under the powers and influences of a future, invisible world, 
or the firm belief and expectation of immortality and eternal 
life, as a free gift and reward from God for such moral righte- 
oushess or gospel obedience. And because Jesus Christ came 
into the world and was sent to restore and republish this reli- 
gion, .... therefore he is the great prophet of our profession.” 
(“The Moral Philosopher,” Vol. I. p. 393.) Peculiar to the 
Christian dispensation as originally understood, however, “ was 
salvation and eternal life only in and by Jesus, as Christ, the 
Messiah, Saviour, and deliverer of the Jews, or the restorer of 
the kingdom to Israel and to the house of David: besides 
whom, as the Jewish Messiah, there was no other name given 
under heaven by which men could be saved” (p. 349). But it 
cannot be shewn that Christ ever made the least claim to be 
“in any peculiar sense the Saviour of the Jews” (p, 329). 
Nevertheless, “in the days of Christ and the apostles, the Jews 
who adhered to Jesus as the Messiah, after his resurrection 
believed that he would... . restore the nation and set up his 
kingdom at Jerusalem. And this was properly the Jewish 
gospel, which Christ’s own disciples firmly adhered to and 
preached” (p. 328). Jesus had in some measure to abstain 
from contradicting national prejudices; “no Christian Jew 
ever believed in Jesus as the common Saviour of the world.... 
Christ had in his lifetime many things to say which that gene- 
ration could not bear, and which must have eluded the whole 
design of his divine mission had he declared it then. And the 
principal thing here was, no doubt, his coming into the world 
as the common Saviour of mankind, without any distinction of 
Jew and Gentile. And therefore when he began his own 
proper ministry, .... and sent out his twelve apostles and the 
seventy, it was with an express order not to go amongst the 
Gentiles or the Proselytes of the Gate, nor to enter into any 
of the cities of the Samaritans, but to preach.... among the 
circumcised Jews, and to declare that he was sent to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. And this express exclusion both 
of the Gentiles and the Samaritans is an evident proof that 
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Christ himself, while he abode on earth, did not think it proper 
or expedient to open his commission further; and that the 
prejudices even of his own apostles and disciples, and of the 
whole circumcision, in this case were invincible. And this 
national prejudice they continued in for a long time after the 
resurrection and ascension of Christ. They had preached him 
as their national Messiah .... at least five years to the circum- 
cised Jews only. .... And though Peter afterwards .... opened 
the gates of the kingdom to the devout Gentiles or proselytes, 
yet neither he nor any of the rest of these circumcised Chris- 
tians could ever be prevailed upon ta let in the heathen Gen- 
tiles without proselytism or Jewish naturalization” (pp. 375, 
376). It is plain “that as many of the Jews in the apostolic 
age as embraced Christianity continued as firm Jews, in obe- 
dience to the whole law, afterwards as they had been before. 
These Judaizers or Christian Jews received nothing new on 
their becoming Christians but the single article that Jesus was 
the Messiah in the sense of the prophets, ie. in their own 
national sense” (p. 329). “ Nay, his own disciples had all along 
adhered to him in this vain hope, and even after his resurrec- 
tion they never preached Jesus as the Messiah in any other 
sense. No Christian Jew ever believed in Jesus as the com- 
mon Saviour of the world, without distinction between Jew 
and Gentile. This was St. Paul’s gospel, which he had received, 
as he declared, by immediate revelation from Christ himself ; 
and had never advised or, consulted with any of the Jewish 
apostles about it, as well knowing that they would never come 
into it” (p. 353). “ And therefore when St. Paul” (who preached 
the gospel in its power and purity, Vol. IIL p. 194) “came to 
preach Christ as the common Saviour of the world, there was 
not one Jew that would ever give in to his scheme” (I. p. 361). 

“The gospel having been preached for about seven years 
together to the Jews only, Peter was now informed by the 
vision of the sheet let down from heaven, that God designed to 
take in the Proselytes of the Gate also, as persons sufficiently 
qualified for the kingdom of heaven, without any further com- 
pliance with the law of Moses.” Peter accordingly received 
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Cornelius and his company. But the church at Jerusalem, 
who were all converts of the circumcision, unanimously con- 
demned Peter. To justify himself, Peter gave an account of 
the whole matter, and told them that he could not deny the 
new converts baptism and brotherly fellowship, inasmuch as 
the Holy Ghost had fallen on them, as it had done on them- 
selves and the converts of the circumcision at the beginning. 
This being confirmed by the witnesses, the brethren at Jeru- 
salem came to the same view, “and resolved for the future to 
preach the gospel to the Proselytes of the Gate, and to receive 
them as brethren. And accordingly from this time for eight 
years forward, or to the year 45, the gospel was preached over 
all Palestine, Phenicia and Syria, both to the Syriac and Hel- 
lenist Jews and proselytes, and no dispute arose in the churches 
about brotherly love, fellowship or communion. But this year, 
Paul having been owned and recognized by the church of 
Antioch in Syria, he entered upon the execution of that office, 
which he had never done before, but acted only as a prophet 
or teacher. But now he set out with Barnabas, and travelled 
through the lesser Asia, where he preached the faith of Christ 
at Antioch in Pisidia, lconium, Lystra and many other places, 
not only to the Jews and proselytes, but to the idolatrous Gen- 
tiles also; among whom having made great numbers of con- 
verts and settled many churches, he returns to Antioch in 
Syria, where he now went on with the same work, preaching 
the gospel of Christ and salvation by him alone to the heathen. 
This was about the beginning of the year 48..... But this 
occasioned very great troubles and commotions in the Church, 
and was like to have produced a schism never to be healed. 
For though the Jewish Christians, upon the revelation formerly 
made to Peter, had received the Proselytes of the Gate into their 
communion, who had purged themselves from idolatry accord- 
ing to the law of Moses, before ; yet they did not think that 
they could thus receive the whole Gentile world without any 
legal qualification at all. Nay, the most zealous of them, upon 
this quarrel, raised their demands higher than ever, and insisted 
on it that the heathen idolaters could not be received into the 
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Church upon the same terms with the Proselytes of the Gate ; 
but that they must first be made Proselytes of Righteousness, 
that is, be circumcised and submit to the whole law, before 
they could receive them into the Christian communion and 
own them as brethren. Now this was a question of the last 
importance, as it related to the essential constitution of the 
Church, and the terms upon which the several converts to 
Christianity were to hold communion with one another ; and 
therefore it was thought necessary, before the matter was grown ° 
desperate, to appeal to Jerusalem, and lay the matter before 
the apostles, brethren and elders there, which was accordingly 
donein the year 49. Upon this occasion, Paul and Barnabas, 
with certain others, were sent up from Antioch to Jerusalem, 
where the apostles, elders and brethren, being convened in full 
Council, after great heats and debates upon the question, came 
at length to this unanimous vote, that no other or greater bur- 
then should be laid upon those who from among the Gentiles 
had been turned to God than these few necessary things, namely, 
that they should abstain from fornication, from things offered 
to idols, from things strangled and from blood. And accord- 
ingly circular letters were writ by order of the Council, and sent 
to all the churches abroad where there had been any converts 
made from the idolatrous Gentiles, and who were now obliged 
upon these terms to hold communion with the converted Jews. 
The Gentile converts were to submit to the law of proselytism, 
as the Proselytes of the Gate had done for ten years before ; 
and the Christian Jews were to receive and communicate with 
them as fellow-christians upon the legal condition alone, with- 
out laying on them any further obligations to the law. Upon 
receiving these letters, containing the decree or resolution of 
the Council, the church of Antioch and all the other foreign 
churches where Jews and Gentiles had been mixed were per- 
fectly satisfied ; they glorified God for so happy a pacification, 
and gladly joined in brotherly communion with each other. 
But then it is here manifest that the Jerusalem Council enjoined 
this law of proselytism upon the Gentile converts as necessary, 
or as a matter of religion and conscience, without which the 
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Christian Jews could not be justified in communicating with 
them or receiving them as brethren. But this soon occasioned 
fresh troubles and disturbances in the Church; for St. Paul 
could never submit to the imposition of this law of proselytisin 
upon his Gentile converts, at least not in the sense of the 
Council, as necessary, as a matter of religion, or as the law of 
God, upon the authority of Moses ; though yet he allowed them 
to comply with it occasionally, as a matter of liberty and for 
the sake of peace, to satisfy these Christian Jews and to pre- 
vent an open rupture with them while they were mixed toge- 
ther in the same church-societies and obliged to mutual com- 
munion. And here we see how it came about that things in 
their own nature indifferent were, in the opinion and decree of 
the Council, connected and joined with things morally neces- 
sary, as of equal force and obligation, in point of religion and 
conscience, with the eternal, immutable law of nature” (pp. 
72—77). 

This same Jerusalem Council Morgan again discusses at 
p. 361. Paul “had been preaching Christ as a common Saviour 
to the Gentiles, without any regard to the law, for now above 
fourteen years”—for seventeen, Morgan thinks—when the dif- 
ficulties arose which led to the deputation to Jerusalem. Paul 
“went up some time before the sitting of the Council, and 
communed privately with James, Peter and John;’ and no 
doubt “pressed as earnestly as possible for an exemption for 
the heathen converts from the laws of proselytism. ... . These 
leading men among the Christian Jews then seemed satisfied 
with St. Paul’s account of the matter, and gave him fhe right 
hand of fellowship as the Apostle of the Gentiles.... But when 
it came ta the trial, they could not carry the matter so far in 
the Council ; for, after much disputing and the warmest debates, 
it was resolved upon that these legal qualifications should bind 
all the Gentiles without exception” (though it was the “more 
moderate part” in the Council that prevailed, Vol. II. p. 242; 
the other parties being on the one hand the Jewish zealots, 
and Paul on the other). 

“St. Paul, not having’ been able to carry his point in the 
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Council, was forced afterwards to go on in his own way, and 
. to declare against their authority. Upon the rising of the 
Council, Peter went down with Paul to Antioch, and there 
lived for some time, eating and drinking with the Gentile con- 
verts in the new hospitable way.... But it was not long before 
certain brethren, Judaizing zealots, went down from James to 
break off this alliance between Peter and Paul, and to demand 
submission to the Council. This frighted Peter out of his new 
alliance, and from henceforth he separated from the Gentile 
converts, and would never eat or drink or maintain family 
intercourse with them more. St. Paul could not but be highly 
provoked at this fickleness and irresolution of Peter, and here- 
upon he withstood him to the face, i.e. they had a warm debate 
before the whole church. But Peter, not being able to bear 
St. Paul’s reproofs nor answer his arguments, separated from 
him, and drew off Barnabas, who was carried away with the 
“dissimulation of those of the circumcision.” St. Paul in the 
two first chapters of his Epistle to the Galatians mentions 
Peter five or six times, to let them see that he was the prin- 
cipal person aimed at as the head and ringleader of the Juda- 
izers, who would still keep up the separation between Jews 
and Gentiles in the Christian churches or kingdom of Christ” 
(I. pp. 362—364). 

The relation of the Jewish converts to the Mosaic law, and 
Paul’s personal practice as regards conforming thereto, is dis- 
cussed on p. 56 and following pages. After a summary state- 
ment of the decree of the Council relieving the Gentile converts, 
afterwatds more fully considered, as above quoted, at p. 72, 
Morgan proceeds: “ But this did not put an end to St. Paul's 
troubles and persecutions in propagating the gaspel; and 
indeed that great apostle of our religion seems not to have’ 
been entirely satisfied with the decree of the Jerusalem Council 
mentioned just now, though he himself had been personally 
present at it. For at his next return to Jerusalem, not many 
years after, when he had been preaching up and down the 
several cities of the Lesser Asia, he had a weightier accusation 
brought against him than what he had been charged with 
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before, and from which the apostles, elders and brethren, then 
at Jerusalem, could not so well acquit him upon the decree of 
their former Council.” Paul and Barnabas, with Silas and 
Judas, or John Mark, had in the course of their mission been 
well received, “and both the Jewish and Gentile converts 
seemed to have been perfectly well satisfied with that decree 
and resolved to abide by it. But, as I observed, St. Paul did 
not seem to have been perfectly well satisfied with that decree, 
or did not think they had gone far enough. He saw plainly 
that this joining of two contrary and inconsistent religions 
would never do, and could serve only to continue and propa- 
gate the old superstition and slavery. It was clearly his opi- 
nion that all the converts to Christianity without the boundaries 
of Judea, whether Jews or Gentiles, ought to be exempted 
from any obligation to the Jewish ceremonial law. And there- 
fore in his preaching up and down in several towns and cities 
of the Asiatic and European Greece, he ventured to advance a 
new doctrine of his own. Whenever he came into the Jewish 
synagogues, and where there was always a mixed multitude of 
Jews and Gentiles, he endeavoured to convince the Jews that 
the ceremonial law of Moses could be no farther binding upon 
any such Jews as should embrace Christianity, being out of 
the confines of Judea and under the protection of other states ; 
for that the Jewish sacrifices and ceremonial law, having been 
only figurative and typical of the great Christian sacrifice, must 
consequently be nulled, abolished and done away by the sacri- 
fice and death of Christ, the only true propitiation for sin, and 
consequently could be no longer obliging to the Jews any more 
than to the Gentiles, after they had embraced Christianity ; 
who were now both together to form a new, spiritual society, 
not under the jurisdiction of Moses, but of Christ alone. That 
this was Paul’s doctrine in all his Epistles to and ministry 
among the foreign churches, is too plain to be denied. But 
how he came off with it, or what the consequences were when 
he came to make his report of it to the rest of the apostles and 
elders at Jerusalem, I shall now relate..... When he came to 
Jerusalem he found many Asiatic Jews who... arriving before 
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St. Paul had fully apprized the Jerusalem Jews that this apos- 
tle, in all the synagogues where he had preached in Asia, had 
absolved the Jewish converts from all obligation to the Mosaic 
law, especially the ceremonial law. .... That this charge was 
true in fact, and too plain to be denied, is evident from all St. 
Paul’s Epistles still extant..... How was this matter to be got 
over? Not by denying the fact ;” but, upon the advice of the 
other apostles, elders and brethren, by the “evasive method” 
recorded in Acts xxi. 23. The brethren remind Paul of the 
decree to which he had been a party ; point out that “the many 
thousands he saw converted in Judea were all ‘zealous of the 
law,’ and observed every branch of it as they did before ;’ and 
suggest that, in order to “take off the credit of these reports” 
against him, he should “comply with the law in the strictest 
sense” by purifying himself, shaving his head, and offering 
sacrifice with the four Nazarites. Paul's compliance, however, 
neither appeased the zealots nor warded off the tumult which 
led to his imprisonment. The objection that Paul here tem- 
porized unworthily is a mistaken one ; Paul “always acted on 
the same steady, uniform principles of religion, whether he was 
in Judea, Greece, Asia, Arabia, Egypt, or anywhere else. St. 
Paul was a Jew by nature, and could not refuse obedience [“ in 
a civil or political capacity,” p. 54] to the law of his country as 
long as that law subsisted and he continued a subject. But 
then you must observe that St. Paul’s scheme of Judaism was 
very different from the common national scheme, and even 
from the notions which the rest of the apostles, elders and 
brethren, in that famous Council at Jerusalem had of it..... 
The truth is, that St. Paul was the great free-thinker of his age, 
and the brave defender of Reason against Authority. .... But 
our truly Christian apostle continually laboured under this 
great disadvantage, of being opposed in all his ministry by the 
whole Jewish nation, and having a decree of Council standing 
out against him, passed at Jerusalem by a large assembly of 
apostolical Christian Jews ; yet he still stood to his point, and 
would never admit the obligation of the law as the law of God, 
or as any way binding in point of religion or conscience. And 
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herein St. Paul had not one apostle, prophet or teacher, of that 
age who heartily joined in with him, except Timothy” (pp. 
56—72). 

“The great concerning debate, therefore, of that time [“the 
standing controversy between St. Paul and the apostles and 
teachers of the circumcision,” p. 54] was reduced to these two 
questions : first, whether the Jewish converts were still obliged, 
in point of religion and conscience, to obey the whole law? 
and, secondly, whether the Gentile converts, as a matter of 
religion and conscience, were bound to comply with the Mosaic 
law of proselytism, as the necessary condition upon which the 
Christian Jews were to hold communion with them? In both 
these points the apostles, elders and brethren at Jerusalem, in 
consequence of their decree, stood to the affirmative; while 
Paul as stiffly maintained the negative against them... .. This 
controversy continued all St. Paul's lifetime, that is, from the 
year 49, in which the decree passed, to the year 68, when St. 
Paul was martyred at Rome. This controversy at length rose 
so high that the rest of the apostles, not excepting Peter, Bar- 
nabas and John Mark, not being able to come into St. Paul’s 
scheme, thought themselves obliged to separate themselves 
from him, and leave him to preach his ‘own gospel,’ as he 
called it, among the Gentiles, in his own way. And though 
St. Paul still insisted upon immediate revelation for this, yet 
the rest of the apostles, it seems, never had any such revela- 
tion, nor could St. Paul ever convince them..... Upon the 
whole, I think, it is evident, from all the memoirs of this great 
apostle’s life which are still extant among us in the history of 
the Acts and his own genuine Epistles, that all his sufferings 
and persecutions all along arose from his struggling as much 
as possible for natural right and reason against the superstition 
of the Christian Jews and their pretended religious obligations 
to the law of Moses, which they thought themselves still as 
much obliged by as before” (pp. 78—80). In support of his 
claim to apostolic authority, and his right to preach Christ free 
from legal conditions, “Paul strenuously asserts himself to 
have been constituted and appointed sole apostle of the Gen- 
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tiles by a revelation from Christ; he denies all jurisdiction 
and authority of the circumcision over them, not excepting, 
but expressly including, Peter himself” (p. 377). “If we take 
St. Paul’s word for it, Peter had no more right to the apostle- 
ship of the Gentiles than he” [an opponent of Morgan’s] “or I 
have” (Vol. II. p. 244). “There is no authentic account of any 
of the Twelve but Peter, James and John, as having had any 
share in preaching and spreading the gospel; and the rest, 
having been disappointed of the kingdom, might have betaken 
themselves to their fishing and respective callings again, for 
anything we know to the contrary” (Vol. II. p. 232). 

The baneful spirit of Jewish Christianity was shewn not 
merely in persistent rejection of Paul’s truer view of the faith : 
see Vol. I. p. 364. “But these Judaizers or Christian Jews did 
not stop here ; but soon fell into gross idolatry, and set up a 
great number of mediators and intercessors with God instead 
of one. We have, indeed, no distinct, plain account of this in 
profane story, as we have very little of that kind before the 
end of the third or beginning of the fourth century. But it is 
confessed on all hands that the Apocalypse was writ long 
before, and is a book of the apostolic age. I think Sir Isaac 
Newton has proved it to be a genuine work of St. John’s, and 
that it was written in Nero’s time, two or three years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. And however dark and obscure 
the prophetic parts of it may be, yet the doctrinals contained 
in it are very clear and cannot easily be mistaken. And from 
this book, I think, it appears plainly that the Christian Jews, 
so early as this, had established the mediation of angels, the 
invocation of the saints, and prayers for the dead. They pro- 
phesied the sudden downfal of the Roman empire, and the near 
approach of a fifth monarchy, by the coming of Christ with a 
sufficient power from heaven to set up his temporal kingdom 
at Jerusalem, when all enemies were to be destroyed by fire 
and sword, and the government of the earth to be given to 
these militant saints. .... But the great and dangerous part of 
the scheme, with regard to these primitive Christian Jews, was 
' that they confined salvation to themselves. They believed in 
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Christ only as their national restorer and deliverer, or the hope 
and salvation of Israel ; and they excluded the whole Gentile 
world from all the benefits of the kingdom, but on the condi- 
tion of their being circumcised or at least being naturalized by 
proselytism. No Christian Jew ever believed in or preached 
Christ as the common Saviour of the world, of both Jew and 
Geutile, by a new law of his own, independent of the law of 
Moses. They always took the fifth monarchy or kingdom of 
the Messiah to be a temporal kingdom, which was immediately 
to succeed the destruction of the Roman, Latin or Western 
empire sealed at Rome. And they founded this kingdom in 
blood and temporal destruction, as the four monarchies before 
had been successively founded. And they believed that a new 
Jerusalem would be the metropolis of this empire, a city to be 
built without hands, and coming down from heaven, twelve 
thousand furlongs square, or fifteen hundred miles; and that 
all the Gentiles would be forced to bring in their riches and 
treasures as contributions and marks of homage to their Jewish 
Messiah, whose reign was to be a thousand years. Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, Moses and the prophets, and all the believing 
holy Jews in every age or country, were to be raised from the 
dead to possess this kingdom, and to glut their revenge upon 
the Gentile, unbelieving world. This was the Jewish gospel, 
and this is the plain and evident doctrine of the Apocalypse. 
And whoever does not believe this must be damned, and the 
deepest curse or anathema is denounced at the close against 
that man who should add to or diminish from the words of 
this book. .... It is plain that the author looked upon all the 
events there represented to him as very near at hand and just 
ready to be accomplished. It is a revelation of things which 
were ‘shortly to come to pass.’... It is evident that the author 
confines salvation to the Jews only: for when the saints come 
to be marked and entered into the book of life, to prevent their 
common destruction with the Gentile world, there are none 
marked or entered but Jews ; only twelve thousand out of each 
tribe are marked for life, and these are gathered and selected 
out of every kindred and tongue and nation, where they were 
VOL. XIV. 2 8 
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then scattered and dispersed ; but not one Gentile was to be 
saved” (pp. 364—372). The Jewish Christians narrowed the 
limits of salvation even more than the Jews had done (Vol. IT. 
p. 250). 

Morgan does not fail to observe and propose a solution of 
the inevitable problem as to how it was that “the Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity, or Peter's religion and Paul’s,” thus seem- 
ingly opposite and inconsistent, came “so soon afterwards to 
unite into one Catholic, Christian Church. The persecutions 
drove them together; and particularly that first and bloody 
persecution under Nero, as well as those that followed, in which 
the Gentile Christians were punished as Jews. For when the 
Gentile converts found that the heathen Gentiles were their 
common enemies, they united with the Jewish Christians, to 
the great advantage of Judaism in the Christian Church. They 
separated from the heathen Gentiles, as the Jews had always 
done before, and so became Jewish proselytes, which had been 
the chief thing in dispute. They likewise came into the notion 
of the fifth monarchy, or a temporal Jewish kingdom, by the 
sudden coming of Christ from heaven to destroy the Roman 
empire and to set up his own kingdom at Jerusalem. And the 
Gentile Christians being thus far reconciled to the Christian 
Jews, they joined with them likewise in setting up a hierarchy 
in the Church, or an external, visible authority and jurisdiction 
over conscience in matters of religion and eternal salvation. 
This hierarchy they called the true, visible, Catholic Church, 
out of which there could be no salvation. They assumed all 
the gifts and powers of the apostles to cast out devils and to 
give the Holy Ghost. And the efficacy of all this they 
declared to depend on their administrations and the regular 
succession of their bishops from the apostles. They excluded 
all heretics, or dissenters and protestants, who would not sub- 
mit to this church authority or anti-christian hierarchy, out of 
the kingdom of heaven ; and declared episcopal disobedience 
to be not only a damnable but unpardonable sin, never to be 
expiated, even by the blood of martyrdom. This was the 
primitive, Catholic Church of the first three centuries” (pp. 
377—379). 
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But it is a mistake to suppose “that the Catholics were then 
the whole Church, or the best Christians, any more than they 
are now. They called themselves the Catholic Church because 
they were the majority, and because they had impudence 
enough, on the strength of this majority, to claim a universal 
authority over the consciences of all Christians. They pre- 
tended to be the true and only rightful successors of the apos- 

But at the same time there were great numbers of 
dissenters and protestants against this anti-christian claim of 
spiritual power, and who strenuously asserted and maintained 
the liberty of conscience and right of private judgment upon 
St. Paul’s scheme, against any such general and enormous 
apostasy and depravation of all religion by a power claimed 
from Peter. But these truly primitive Christians .... were 
branded as heretics, called in derision by the general name of 
Gnostics, because they pretended to be wiser than the Church, 
and claimed a right of judging for themselves” (pp. 380, 381). 
By their persecutions the early Catholics make it clear “ that 
their anti-christian kingdom, or visible, Catholic, authoritative 
Church, subsisted before Mr. Whiston’s date by several hun- 
dred years ; and that St. Paul was not in the wrong when he 
declared it commenced in his time ; and that it would be more 
fully and compleatly revealed and established as soon as ‘he 
[this apostle himself] who then hindered it should be taken out 
of the way.’ This is the plain and natural construction of St. 
Paul’s words and sense” (p. 380). The Catholics claimed 
authority from St. Peter. “And though they could never prove 
by any authentic evidence that St. Peter ever was at Rome, or 
that his apostolical office and character would admit of his 
being bishop there, yet they built the Roman ecclesiastical 
hierarchy upon this most absurd and senseless supposition. 
But it must be owned that this hierarchical form of government 
in the Church did not begin at Rome. It began at Antioch in 
Syria, which was the mother Church of Christendom till the 
conversion of the Roman emperors shut her out, and substi- 
tuted Rome and Constantinople in her place. But still you 
will find the same hierarchical anti-christian scheme in the 
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Apocalypse, the Apostolical Constitutions and the Epistles of 
Iguatius” (p. 383). We must be careful not to accept unhesi- 
tatingly the testimony of their Catholic enemies against the 
heretics. “They called the dissenters and protestants of that 
time in general Gnostics..... They branded all dissenters at 
that time as being the disciples of Simon Magus..... But, in 
short, the grand heresy, and in which all the separate parties 
at that time agreed, was denying the authority of the Church” 
(p. 387). When the Catholics accuse the heretics of joining 
with the heathens, not only in common eating and drinking 
and intermarriage, but even in public festivals, we must admit 
(p. 388) that it was true, but remember that their plea for this 
was just, and grounded on St. Paul’s doctrine in this very case ; 
inasmuch as Paul had declared that the idol was nothing to 
him, and meat offered to it no more than common food. The 
charge was not a moral one, but one affecting Christian liberty 
only. The mystery of iniquity was then already working, and 
the practices of the Catholic party answer to Paul’s description 
of the man of sin or son of perdition, which was just then 
ready to be revealed (p. 390). Other methods of repressing the 
heretics failing, the Catholics “ were obliged to fly to the autho- 
rity of the Church in synods and councils, in which a few 
ignorant, superstitious bishops, meeting together in some small 
province or corner of the world, pretended to be under the 
immediate direction of the Holy Ghost, and to make laws and 
decretals for all Christendom. ... I should have said that about 
this time the Catholics had collected a canon of Scripture, and 
endeavoured to make themselves the sole authoritative inter- 
preters of it” (p. 397). “If we consider, therefore, by whom 
and upon what principles the canon of Scripture as we now 
have it was at first collected, revised and published, it is no 
wonder if it leans strongly towards Judaism, and seems at first 
sight to connect two opposite and contradictory religions one 
with another” (p. 441). 

So thought and wrote Morgan in the second quarter of the 
pragmatical, unhistorical, one-sidedly abstract eighteenth cen- 
tury, wholly without the aids of modern Biblical criticism, 
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recent historical methods, or the Hegelian philosophy ; of all 
which the newer Tiibingen theology is usually alleged to be a 
by no means independent outcome. And yet the question 
irrepressibly suggests itself, How many well-informed English- 
men, lay or clerical, not being systematic students of scientific 
German theology, would have cherished a suspicion, had the 
above statement by Morgan been presented to them as a trans- 
lation of one of the many recent popular expositions of Baur’s 
scheme of the early Christian Church? Nor does it appear to 
us that if the Bristol physician of 1737 were set to the strange 
work of popularly expounding to the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the outlines of results arrived at by an impor- 
tant school of historical criticism in the second quarter of this 
same century, he could be accused of missing or seriously mis- 
representing the essential features. Of course it would be as 
easy as it would be interesting to point out considerable errors 
and deviations; but Morgan’s deviations from the founder of 
the Tiibingen school would hardly be greater than those to be 
pardoned in a somewhat unscientific disciple of the master, 
loyal in the main. It is certainly not wonderful that his 
“Deistic” view of “the religion of Christ” as opposed to “the 
Christian religion” should seem to us antiquated ; or that he 
should make somewhat wild work of the Gnostics as collec- 
tively free-thinking Deists (as if the forte of the Gnostics had 
been “common-sense” theology—as if Valentinian’s system 
had been in the main one of “ Natural Religion” !) ; or that his 
argument at large is not sufficiently accompanied by a scho- 
larly examination of the Scripture passages on which he founds, 
and that he neglects to consider pressing objections and diffi- 
culties. Much more singular is it that, writing when he did 
and as he did, he should so nearly have hit the track to which 
Baur, by a different path, was long after led; that he should 
so nearly have succeeded in putting together the elements of 
Baur’s scheme of early Christianity, and that too in its more 
developed phase. 

The reader cannot have failed to remark that, while in the 
above abstract the Moral Philosopher is left to speak for him- 
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self, with as few connective interpolations as possible, the order 
of statement chosen by Morgan has been somewhat altered. 
But if this should excite a doubt lest a series of detached extracts 
should have failed fairly to convey Morgan’s meaning, the first 
glance at the Moral Philosopher will shew that, to avoid repe- 
tition, such an inversion of Morgan’s order was inevitable. 
The exigencies of the dialogue form, unhappily chosen by 
Morgan and far from artistically managed, by no means ac- 
count for the extraordinary confusion in which almost all the. 
subjects debated by the Deists come up for discussion. Free- 
thinking, Natural Religion, the Sacraments, Inspiration, the 
moral character of the Old Testament heroes, Miracles, emerge 
in the most unexpected way to disturb the main argument, 
which, it should be mentioned, is to expose and extirpate 
Judaistic elements in Christianity by help of Paul’s teaching 
and practice, the key-note being already struck in the title of 
the work. Nor does it seem possible to explain why the same 
themes should continually re-appear, to be asserted again, with- 
out any new elements, in much the same shape as before, with 
copiousness of set phrases and reiterations. Morgan’s critics 
seem all to have complained of this (so Leland, in the “ Divine 
Authority of the Old and New Testament asserted”); and his 
reviewer in the Bibliothéque Britannique, Vol. XIIL, prefaces 
his re-arranged exposition with the remark that there are three 
reasons why an argument should be confusedly stated: it may 
be that the author has not taken time to arrange his ideas, that 
he has not the capacity to do so, or that he wishes to confound 
and overwhelm the reader. The reviewer leans to the last 
hypothesis ; we incline to the first. But a re-arrangement was 
necessary ; and a reference to the Moral Philosopher will un- 
doubtedly shew that this particular argument has neither lost 
nor gained in purport. Even without going beyond the quota- 
tions given, there are materials to make it clear that the colloca- 
tion of the various passages accords with Morgan’s view of the 
relation of Acts xv. and Galatians ii. In the Moral Philosopher, 
the Jerusalem Council of Acts xv. is first discussed at p. 54 as 
preliminary to the examination of the difficulties that led to the 
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tumult of Acts xxi. The same Council, with its Henoticon, is 
treated at great length again at p. 73. And there cannot be a 
doubt that the Council of pp. 362—364, here made to follow 
the “communing” of Gal. ii. is the same; though here Morgan 
specially founds on Galatians, and does not note that whereas 
at p. 73 he had spoken of Paul and Barnabas being sent as depu- 
ties from Antioch, he takes no note of Barnabas here. It is 
clear that Morgan adopts the views subsequently maintained 
by Neander and Lechler in their attempt to harmonize Acts and 
Galatians ; namely, that the “communing” with Peter, James 
and John, just preceded the Council called by them imme- 
diately after. Morgan nowhere refers to Paul’s earlier journey 
or journeys to Jerusalem (Acts ix.; Gal. i. 18; Acts xi. 30); and 
the phrase, “at his next return” (p. 56), shews that Morgan had 
not noticed Acts xviii. 18—23, or taken the trouble to examine 
the chronology of the journeys at all carefully. There are two 
minor points, however, on which -it may be doubtful whether 
Morgan’s full meaning is given above. In several passages in 
the Moral Philosopher, Morgan seems certainly to suggest that 
Jesus shared the hopes of his followers in looking forward to 
a restoration of a Jewish national kingdom ; and that Paul’s 
conduct was not always quite straightforward, in the matter of 
conformity to the law, even while his personal beliefs remained 
consistent. But even then the quotations certainly represent the 
opinion which Morgan generally and explicitly asserted ; while 
on the main question, the relation of Paul's teaching as a whole 
to that of the other apostles and the Jewish Christians, the 
extracts abundantly shew what Morgan believed. 

The brief statement of Baur’s general position given at the 
beginning, cannot enable readers otherwise unacquainted with 
the works of the Tiibingen school to appreciate the very many 
specific points in which Morgan has so nearly hit their mark. 
For the sake of such readers, we draw attention to some of the 
more outstanding features common to both, or in which they 
very nearly agree. 1. The Epistles of Paul, especially the 
second chapter of Galatians, are the key to the whole position. 
And though Morgan does not directly impugn the authorship 
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of Acts by a truth-speaking apostolic man, he manifestly 
accepts Paul’s statements unhesitatingly, and regards the ac- ; 
count of the Jerusalem Council given in Acts with unmis- 
takable suspicion. The author of Acts did not at least tell the 
whole truth when he represented Paul as accepting the decree 
of the Council. And the substance of Paul’s teaching in all 
his Epistles is treated as wholly discordant with the tone of 
Acts throughout. 2. The controversy between Paul and Peter 
at Antioch is the outcome of the “standing controversy” be- 
tween Paul and the Twelve on questions of vital importance, 
not on a matter of mere detail with regard to occasional con- 
formity. The quarrel between Paul and Barnabas had its 
origin in the same difference as to the law. The “certain that 
came from James” were Judaizing zealots, but had James’s 
direct sanction. The Asiatic Jews who accused Paul on his 
last visit to Jerusalem were not unbelieving Jews, but Jewish 
Christians. 3. Paul’s “own gospel” was a very different one 
from that of the Twelve. The first Christians were Jews who, 
on conversion, changed their creed in no way save by adding 
the belief that Jesus was the Messiah. 4. The main questions 
in dispute between Paul and the apostles were as given by 
Morgan, and continued to harass the Church all Paul's lifetime 
and long after his death. 5. Paul asserted a direct call to the 
apostleship from Jesus, as immediate and authoritative as that 
of the Twelve, and he asserted it against them. If the opi- 
nion as to the mode of Paul's call from Christ, attributed by 
Morgan to Agrippa and Festus, is, as seems most likely, Mor- 
gan’s own, this would be an additional ground of comparison 
(not direct agreement) between him and Baur: that Paul was 
a “man of the strictest honesty and integrity, but of a warm 
imagination and a little tainted with enthusiasm, or too much 
inclined to be influenced by dreams, visions and supernatural 
communications” (Moral Philosopher, Vol. I. p. 69). Against 
Peter, Paul claims sole apostleship of the Gentiles. Peter's 
presence or episcopate at Rome is a pure fiction. 6. The “four 
necessary things” of the Jerusalem decree, which, unlike Baur, 
Morgan regards as having really been promulgated in the way 
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recorded in Acts, substantially agree with the conditions under 
which friendly Gentiles were admitted to the standing of Pro- 
selytes of the Gate (cf. Baur’s Kirchengeschichte, Vol. I. p. 103, 
3rd ed. ; Ritschl, Entstehung der Alt-kath. Kirche, 2nd ed., p. 103). 
At the Council there were two parties amongst the Jewish 
Christians, a narrower and a more liberal one (cf. Paulus, 1st 
ed., p. 128). 7. As to the relation of the two parties to the 
Catholic Church, Morgan is rather to be compared with Schweg- 
ler ; it was in the main the Jewish side (Ebionitism) that deve- 
loped into Catholicism. With Baur, stress is laid on the 
establishment of the hierarchy in this same connection. The 
Gnostics represent (according to Baur, some of them held ex- 
treme forms of) Pauline, anti-judaical Christianity. When the 
Gnostics are charged with eating things offered to idols as a 
crime, they are using only the liberty allowed by Paul (ef. Baur, 
K.G., 1.80). 8, The canon was not formed till late in the struggle 
between the Catholic party and the sects, and bears the marks 
of the controversy. It represents the triumph of Catholicism. 
[Morgan knows nothing of mediating books in the canon. Here 
he stands furthest from Baur's position.] The ingenious though 
manifestly erroneous exegesis of 2 Thess. ii. 7, shews that 
Morgan was disposed to find in the Epistles he accepted as 
Paul’s, direct hits at the progress of the Judaizing party in the 
Church. 9. The Apocalypse is the work of the apostle John. 
Its strongly-marked ¢riva/ particularism, combined with gross 
Judaical chiliasm, stands in the sharpest and most direct con- 
trast to Paul’s universalism and more spiritual hopes. 

Here are unquestionably materials enough to shew a most 
striking and interesting agreement between Morgan’s views 
and those of Baur, both in its general tendency and in many 
points of detail. When the resemblance is so singular, it is 
marvellous that nobody has thought it worth while to call 
attention to its existence. Yet, so far as can be seen, this has 
been done neither in England nor even in Germany. Morgan 
is frequently referred to as the one who, among the Deists, first 
directed the controversy of the eighteenth century against the 
character of the Old Testament revelation ; only in this con- 
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nection does his name seem ever to be mentioned. It is 
extremely hard that an English author, Mr. Mackay, when 
writing a history of “The Tiibingen School and its Antece- 
dents,” should in a valuable and learned work on such a sub- 
ject make but passing reference to “the first hurried negations 
of the English Deists.” But there is one case in especial where 
the loss of interest in the Deistic writers hardly suffices to 
explain why Morgan’s view of apostolic Christianity should 
not in some way have been compared with Baur’s. Lechler, in 
his invaluable Geschichte des Englischen Deismus, has not only 
discussed Morgan’s works at large, but has given an accurate 
enough summary of his views on this very point (see p. 384). 
Now Lechler wrote in 1841, and was at the very time a Repetent 
in Baur’s own University. Even then the general tendency of 
Baur's investigation was abundantly well known far beyond 
the class-rooms of Tiibingen. Ten years after, in 1851 (2nd 
ed., 1857), Lechler published his Apostolisches und Nachapos- 
tolisches Zeitalter, in direct opposition to Baur, thus becoming, 
as Baur says (K.G., Vol. I. p. 50, 3rd ed.), a Hauptauctoritat 
of his opponents. Yet, inexplicably enough, in discussing 
Morgan again in his sketch of him for Herzog’s Realencyclo- 
pddie (published 1858), he goes out of his way to insist on the 
“surprising resemblance” between Morgan and Marcion (as he 
had done before in the History of Deism) on the comparatively 
insignificant matter of evil angels, and in a note refers to Baur’s 
Gnosis as a source of information on Marcion. But even here 
he has not a word of the resemblance, infinitely more surprising, 
between Morgan and the author of the Gnosis himself. Nor 
is it much less singular that D. F. Strauss, in his Reimarus, 
should have omitted to notice subject for remark in this direc- 
tion when treating of matters that brought him directly to 
speak of Morgan. He is of opinion, manifestly with justice, 
that Reimarus was indebted to Morgan for some of his criti- 
cisms of Old Testament worthies. Further on he takes occa- 
sion to say (Reimarus, p. 248): “In regard to the opposition 
between Paul and the older apostles, it is remarkable to observe 
how Reimarus partly anticipated modern criticism, and partly 
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lost the fruit of his accurate observation by a false application ;” 
inasmuch as through his aversion to Paul’s doctrines as a whole, 
Reimarus unreservedly accepts Acts as historically accurate, 
and makes Paul's account of himself in Galatians to be an ill- 
natured, self-magnifying falsification. Had Strauss known the 
“Moral Philosopher,’ or remembered what Lechler says of 
Morgan, he could not but have found it still more remarkable 
that Reimarus should have lost his labour, while a writer from 
whom he learnt much had made the same accurate observa- 
tions, and had not failed to gather what to Strauss must have 
seemed their richest and ripest fruit. 

It is clear, from what has been already shewn, that Morgan 
deserves to be compared with Baur rather than with Marcion, 
and that he much more singularly anticipated, upon the matter 
of apostolical dissensions, important conclusions of modern 
research than Reimarus did. That, on the problem that here 
interests us, Morgan has shewn great acumen, is as unques- 
tionable as that he has given a plausible conspectus of a very 
complicated case. With the truth of his conclusions we have 
here of course nothing todo. But we are bound to say that 
his work, even if we confine ourselves to what he has given us 
on the early Church, bears the marks of some of the worst 
faults that can mar such investigations. There is little trace 
of acquaintance with early Christian literature other than the 
Authorized Version, and he never examines thoroughly the 
passages of Scripture he founds on. His statements are almost 
always wide and loose, and he is everywhere eager to draw the 
largest and extremest inferences. Worse still, he keeps out of 
sight objections that must have presented themselves forcibly 
enough to him. And his replies to opponents display his 
defects most strikingly. Many of the works written in reply 
to him set forth undeniable objections to his view, and pre- 
cisely such objections as have been urged, not without effect, 
against those who have since taken up his position. Leland, 
for example, in his “Divine Authority of the Old and New 
Testaments asserted” (Vol. I. chaps. xiv. xv. ; Vol. II. chap. v.), 
even while quoting Acts as of equal weight with Paul’s Epis- 
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tles, was led by a happy instinct to press the controversy home 
on him by passages from Paul’s Epistles, dwelling on the com- 
munity of doctrine seemingly taken for granted by Paul in his 
very retort against Peter in Gal. ii 16—21, and pointing out 
the unfairness of assuming, against much good authority and 
without any proof, that the conditions of the Jerusalem Heno- 
ticon were identical with those of old imposed on the Proselytes 
of the Gate. It is incredible that one of Morgan’s parts, who 
had carefully examined the whole subject as it required, and 
had convinced himself that he had arrived at a truth of as 
great importance as he represents it to be, could or would reply 
as he does. For, as his critics justly complained, he in almost 
every case simply re-asserts his original statement, with hardly 
any attempt at its rational defence, overloading his reply with 
vituperation of an interested priesthood and sneers at scholastic 
systems of divinity. And the numerous refutations, though 
abounding with the polemical phrases usual in those days, 
demanded another answer and in a different tone. There is in 
the “Moral Philosopher,” especially in the second and third 
volumes, not a little reason to suspect that it was itself at least 
as much a Jendenz-schrift as an impartial inquiry ; and that a 
main regulation in his att¢mpts to prove disharmony within 
the college of the apostles was the wish to grasp at whatever 
might discredit their inspiration, the wish to “set the apostles 
together by the ears,’"—the motive he makes Theophanes, the 
orthodox interlocutor of the Dialogue, attribute to himself, the 
Christian Deist. If divide et impera was consciously present 
to Morgan’s mind in his study of Paul’s Epistles and the Acts, 
this does not of course affect the significance of facts he dwelt 
on; but it seriously diminishes the credit he might otherwise 
have claimed for having made a singular contribution towards 
the new light upon the Biblical theology of the New Testa- 
ment. It is doubly important to lay some stress on this here, 
when we venture to put his name alongside Baws, lest by 
any chance we should seem insufficiently conscious of the 
immeasurable distance that separated the two in almost all 
the qualities most essential for historical research. 
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Not that we would assert Morgan to have disbelieved or 
even doubted the opinions he professed; but he manifestly 
omitted to take the only trustworthy means of establishing 
what he affirmed, that of carefully weighing all that could be 
fairly brought for or against his confident and paradoxical con- 
tention. He who on such a matter was content to rail at his 
opponents, deserved to be discomfited as he seems to have been; 
if he was soon forgotten, it was at least partly his own fault ; 
though the really interesting elements in his scheme of Paul- 
inism and Petrinism seem justly entitled to be rescued from 
the dust and forgottenness of his three volumes, as a curiosity 
in the realm of modern Biblical coritroversy. The above-men- 
tioned defects in Morgan’s method, and much about the whole 
style of his work, suggest the belief that he made a copious 
use of tools which he found somewhere lying ready to his hand. 
In all the then extant theological literature, no one work is so 
likely to have given Morgan materials for-his view of the apos- 


tolic Church as a once notorious dissertation by John Toland. 


IL. 

Toland, born near Derry in 167], studied at Glasgow and 
Leyden, graduated at Edinburgh, travelled in Germany on 
political missions, wrote volumes or pamphlets, with the old 
perfervidum ingenium Scotorum, on all sorts of subjects, from 
the Druids to the Bank of England, and died, still in the thick 
of theological controversy, in 1722. Of his many contribu- 
tions to theological literature, that which here concerns us is 
his Nazarenus: or Jewish, Gentile and Mahometan Christianity 
(1st and 2nd ed., 1718); together with Mangoneutes, a defence 
of Nazarenus (in Toland’s Tetradymus, published in 1720). 

In the first of the two letters which compose Nazarenus, 
Toland gives an account of an Italian translation of an Arabic 
Gospel professing to be by the apostle Barnabas, discovered by 
Toland at the Hague, which, though with extensive Moham- 
medan alterations and interpolations, Toland conceives to be, 
in all probability, substantially that Gospel attributed to Bar- 
nabas which is mentioned in the decree of Damasus, Gelasius 
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or Hormisdas, and elsewhere. He does not suppose the Gospel 
to be authentic, any more than the Epistle of Barnabas, which, 
as directed against the Judaizing Christians, is manifestly by 
another hand than this Judaizing Gospel of Barnabas. But in 
order to prove that neither the Ebionite Christology of the latter, 
nor its explicit opposition to Paul, in any way disproves its very 
ancient origin (rather the contrary, indeed), or excludes those 
who accepted it, be they Ebionites or Mohammedans, from a 
claim to the name of Christians, Toland is led to discuss “the 
original plan of Christianity.” .And from the history of the 
Nazarenes (Nazarens, Toland spells it, while in Mangoneutes 
he defends himself against the charge of having confounded 
Nazareni and Nazarei), “as being the most primitive Christians 
most properly so called, and the only Christians for some time,” 
he endeavours to shew that from the time that the gospel was 
preached to the Gentiles there were two sorts of Christians, 
namely, those from amongst the Jews and those from amongst 
the Gentiles ; “not only that in fact there was such a distiuc- 
tion, but likewise that of right it ought so to have been.” The 
main points in the argument may be briefly summed up thus. 

The Nazarenes and the Ebionites were probably the same 
society under different names. The Jewish converts were 
termed Nazarenes, from Jesus of Nazareth, ere they were called 
Christians at Antioch. They were likewise called by way of 
contempt (as the Flemish Protestants were called Gueux) 
Ebionites or Beggars. The man Ebion, afterwards assumed as 
their founder, is an ignorant fiction ; and the hypothesis that 
the name arose from the Ebionites’ poor and low notions of 
Christ is far-fetched and exploded. Though there were doubt- 
less some diversities among them, what we hear of the doctrines 
of the Ebionites and the Nazarenes agrees in the main ; but it 
would be wrong wholly to confound the Nazarenes of the first 
with some of the third and fourth centuries. The Ebiénites, 
like the Nazarenes, regarded Paul as an apostate from the law, 
and rejected his Epistles as those of an enemy and impostor. 
In this they mistook the more catholic scope of Christianity ; 
the non-Jewish Christians erring not less seriously on the other 
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side in declining to admit the Christianity of those who, bred 
as Jews, continued to observe the rites of the Mosaic law, along 
with the profession of faith in Christ. Paul does not deny the 
charge of the Ebionites that he did not learn “his gospel (a 
phrase familiar to him)” from those who were immediately 
taught by Christ. He asserts that he had received it directly 
by revelation from Jesus Christ, without the mediation of 
the older apostles. (Here Toland goes carefully over Paul’s 
own account, as given in Galatians, of his relations to the 
Twelve.) The Gospel of the Uncircumcision was committed to 
him, that of the Circumcision to Peter [the two gospels are 
emphasized as watchwords by large capitals]; though the 
Ebionites denied the harmonious: arrangement of the matter. 
The statements of the Acts of the Apostles the Ebionites re- 
jected, together with the whole book, as did also the Cerin- 
thians and Marcionites. The Acts of the Apostles accepted by 
the Ebionites gave a very different account of Paul, his designs, 
his conversion and work, from that in the canonical Acts. 
[This is discussed at length.] In the “most remarkable 
and incontestably ancient” Epistle from Peter to James, 
prefixed by Cotelerius to the Clementines, it is Paul who is 
aimed at as the éyOpés advOpwros [a lengthy extract from the 
Epistle being given]. Paul withstood Peter to the face at 
Antioch, because he had departed from the agreement come to 
at Jerusalem. The separation between Paul and Barnabas was 
not caused by dissent as to the obligation of the law; the Acts 
tell us “quite a different story.” Paul's conformity to the law, 
as recorded in Acts xxi. 20—26, proves irrefragably that Paul 
contended only for the liberty of the Gentiles from circurncision 
and the rest of the law ; he did not teach that the Jews should 
forsake Moses, or that they ought not to circumcise their chil- 
dren. Otherwise Paul must have dissembled. 1 Cor. vii. 17— 
20 (“Is any man called being circumcised, let him not become 
uncircumcised. Is any called in uncircumcision, let him not 
be circumcised. Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision 
is nothing,” &c.), quoted to the same purpose by Rhenferd, 
bears out this view fully. ‘Jews and Gentiles were to be united 
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in the Christian Church without losing all distinction ; and 
“this union without uniformity, where Jew and Gentile are 
one in Christ, is the admirable economy of the gospel and the 
“mystery” of which Paul speaks in Eph. iii. 3, 5, 6, 9; Col. i. 
26, 27 [cf. Baur, K.G, L. p. 117, 3rd ed., on these and cognate 
passages, as intended to prove that union of Jew and Gentile 
in Christ is the mystery]. “In comparison of the ‘uew crea- 
ture,’ circumcision and uncircumcision are as nothing ; which 
no more takes away the distinction .of Jew and Gentile Chris- 
tianity than the distinction of sexes ; since it is likewise said 
in the same sense that in Christ there is neither male nor 
female.” The maintenance of this distinction alone “reconciles 
Peter and Paul about circtfmcision and the other legal cere- 
monies, as it does Paul and James about justification by faith 
or by works; it makes the Gospels to agree with the Acts and 
the Epistles, and the Epistles with the Acts and one another ; 
but, what is more than all, it shews a perfect accord between 
the Old Testament and the New.” [Toland had a genuine 
respect for the Old Testament revelation.] The four “neces- 
sary things” imposed by the Jerusalem Council on the Gentile 
converts without limit of time or place, supposed for so long a 
time by the Western Church to be binding on all Christians, . 
as they still were by many in Toland’s time (Whiston, Curcel- 
lus), were not of moral significance. For though they were 
by Moses’ law of obligation for Proselytes of Justice, they were 
not so for Proselytes of the Gate. The principle in them was 
only that expounded by Paul to the Corinthians, of not putting 
stumbling-blocks in the way of weaker brethren. They were 
of force only when Jewish and Gentile converts were mingled 
together in the same Christian community ; and they would 
be of force for us now, were the Jews as a nation to embrace 
Christianity, as they very probably would have done long siuce 
had the Christian Church shewn them the consideration de- 
signed to be paid them, in the matter of their national observ- 
ances, by its founders. Similar considerations solve the diffi- 
culty about the seventh-day sabbath. And when Paul in his 
Epistles insists on the obsoleteness of Jegal rites, we must 
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understand that as James wrote for Jewish Christians, so Paul 
was writing for Gentile converts. Soin Galatians, so in Romans. 
“It is God which shall justify the circumcision by faith, and 
the uncircumcision through faith. Do we then make void the 
law through faith? God forbid! yea, we establish the law” 
(Rom. iii. 30, 31). Apostolical tradition was afterwards used 
as an engine to introduce new customs and suppress old ones ; 
but Jesus and the Scriptures did not forbid the Jews to abide 
by their law. The Ebionites were wrong in charging Paul 
with dissimulation ; they were right in adhering to their rites 
and the levitical law, which were “no less national and poli- 
tical than religious and sacred ; that is to say, expressive of 
their peculiar nation, essential to the being of the theocracy or 
the republic, and aptly commemorating” the national history. 
Only sacrifices were to be excepted. [This is taken for granted, 
and not fully explained. Toland says it cannot be discussed 
without going into the examination of Hebrews at length, as if 
he had read Baur, X.G., IL. pp. 109—115.] We cannot judge 
from the conduct of a few zealots amongst them, that the 
Jewish believers as a whole insisted on obliging their Gentile 
fellow-christians to do as they did. [Here Toland seems hardly 
consistent with what he had said about all Ebionites rejecting 
Paul and his teaching.] Justin Martyr made no scruple about 
regarding as Christian brethren the Jewish believers who ad- 
hered to the law, though he, erroneously, thought they were 
mistaken in considering themselves as in any way bound by it. 
Augustine was at first disposed to the same catholic and tole- 
rant view ; though he ultimately gave way to the vehement 
protests of Jerome, a “hot-headed, raving monk,” who most 
unchristianly said that all Christians, whether of Jewish or of 
Gentile race, continuing to observe the ceremonies of the Jews, 
“were plunged in the gulf of the devil,” and blasphemously 
called their churches “synagogues of Satan.” Toland does not 
like to call names in religion, and never professed to be of Paul, 
of Cephas, or of Apollos. Yet, for more than one reason, he 
has “less exception to the name of Nazaren than to any other.” 
It was the first name given to the followers of Jesus ; and it 
VOL. XIV. 258 
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was the name afterwards given to those who understood the 
plan of Christianity as he does, in so far as the relation of Jews 
and Gentiles to one another in the Church is concerned. For 
settling the questions about the ancient parties, it is most un- 
fortunate that we have lost the Gospel recognized by Ebionites 
and Nazarenes, identified by Toland with the Gospel of the 
Hebrews and with the Gospel of the Twelve Apostles (not with 
the Proto-evangelion of James or with the newly-discovered 
Barnabas Gospel), which was apparently prior to the Gospels 
received as canonical, and was presumably one of the many 
Luke had before him when he wrote his. The Ebionite book 
of Acts is also unhappily no longer extant. Toland here repeats 
questions formerly asked in “Amyntor” (published 1698). How 
the immediate successors of the apostles could so seriously err 
about the genuine writings of their masters? Why books 
received as genuine by Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Tertul- 
lian, were afterwards rejected? Whether on grounds such as 
those alleged by Irenzus for receiving four and only four Gos- 
pels? And (further) how the Nazarenes, admittedly the first 
Christians, and of whom were the twelve apostles, came to be 
regarded as the first to form wrong conceptions as to the doc- 
trine and design of Jesus ? 

Toland pleads his cause with much elaborateness and inge- 
nuity ; and his plea, though differing in aim from Morgan’s, 
was quite sufficient to have set Morgan on the track. Toland’s 
phraseology is indeed not quite foreign to Morgan ; in Vol. IL 
of the Moral Philosopher, we occasionally hear of “ Nazarene 
or Christian Jews” (see pp. 91, 98, 250). In several important 
respects Toland’s method is advantageously different from Mor- 
gan’s. Everywhere he seems anxious to examine whatever 
relevant authorities, ancient or modern, he could lay hands on. 
There are numerous and precise references to the views of 
Justin Martyr, Clemens Alexandriuus, Epiphanius, Eusebius, 
Tertullian, Nicephorus, Maimonides, and a host of ancient and 
modern authors ; with copious, perhaps ostentatious, quotations 
in the original languages. To examine the justice of his cita- 
tions would lead us far from our present subject; but there 
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appears to be no reason for assuming that the argument was 
otherwise than bona fide even where manifestly incomplete, 
though Toland was always affirmed to have a special liking 
for the paradoxical. The attempt seems legitimate enough. 
Originality and erudition, whether well digested or not, abound 
even when conclusiveness seems far short of the standard. And 
on all that concerns the historical investigation of the origin of 
Christianity, one cannot help feeling that Toland stood on a 
very different platform from those Deists whose “short and 
easy method” for settling all problems was common sense. 
Herein he seems to have differed from them as much as in the 
philosophical basis of his religious speculation ; and in both 
respects the translator and admirer of Giordano Bruno, the 
careful student of Spinoza, the upholder of a pantheistic nature- 
philosophy, has never received the meed of consideration he 
deserves from those who lay down the law on the history of 
English thought in the eighteenth century. 

Of the two attempts to clear up the relations of Paulinism 
and Petrinism which we have had before us, that of Morgan 
anticipates most fully the developed Tiibingen theory. Toland’s 
general position, indeed, rather agrees with Baur’s opponents 
than with Baur: see especially Hofmann’s almost incredible 
exegesis of 1 Cor. vii. 17; and cf. Lechler, Ritschl, Weisse. 
Morgan held the differences between Paul and the Twelve to 
be fundamental and irreconcilable ; Toland believed that the 
original relations between Jewish and Gentile Christians, if 
cleared of some misunderstandings, were the true and perma- 
nent ones. But in several very important features the author 
of Nazarenus comes much nearer Baur than Morgan does, 
though his name seems never to be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. Schliemann, in his work on the Clementines, notes that 
Toland interested himself in the Ebionite character of the Homi- 
lies. And Mr. Hunt, in his article on Toland in the Contempo- 
rary Review for June, 1868, curiously enough compares Toland’s 
identification of the Nazarenes with that of Renan, who of all 
notable recent writers on apostolic times had, when he wrote the 
Vie de Jésus, taken least pains to appreciate Baur's work. Yet 
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some of the coincidences between Nazarenus and Baur’s earliest 
epoch-making article on “The Christ-party in the Corinthian 
Church” (Tiibinger Zeitschrift, 1831, Heft iv.) are really start- 
ling. In 1831, Baur still so far agreed with Toland as to hold 
that Paul and the other apostles were not responsible for the 
dissensions amongst their followers. Both Baur and Toland 
illustrate and support their allegation of the existence of well- 
marked parties in the most ancient Church by the character of 
later sects. Toland, who was, as we have seen, well acquainted 
with the extra-canonical Christian literature, makes use of 
some of it precisely as Baur does. Both quote in much the 
same form the Ebionite account of Paul’s conversion, and of 
the grounds of his aversion to the law. Toland quotes the 
letter of Peter to James, prefixed to the Clementine Homilies ; 
and the very same passage is one of those quoted and dwelt on 
with emphasis by Baur in the article above mentioned. Both 
agree that the hit at a “man who is an enemy” in this letter 
is directed against Paul himself. There are even verbal coin- 
cidences which would be interesting if there were any ground 
to suppose that Baur knew anything of Nazarenus; though 
where both are treating the same matter from the same point 
of view, verbal agreement is alinost inevitable. For example: 
Baur introduces the Homilies as “this most remarkable docu- 
ment” (héchst merkwiirdige Schrift); Toland uses almost the 
same words of Peter’s Epistle, “this most remarkable and in- 
contestably ancient :piece.” . As to the relation of the terms of 
the Jerusalem decree and those imposed on Proselytes of the 
Gate, Toland, unlike Morgan, agrees with Meyer and others of 
Baur’s opponents in holding that they were not identical ; but 
it is clear that Toland had really examined the subject, whereas 
there is nothing to shew that Morgan had. But the main 
reference in which Toland approaches Tiibingen more nearly 
than Morgan does, is the connection into which he brings the 
constitution of the Christian canon with the parties within the 
pale of the Church and without it. It is in this respect also 
that Semler admittedly stood nearer the Tiibingen criticism 
than either of his English predecessors, inasmuch as he detected 
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a mediating purpose in some of the New Testament books. So 
far neither Morgan nor Toland went. Save in the matter of 
the Apocalypse, when curiously he stood quite on Tiibingen 
ground, and in denying, with reasons, that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was Paul’s, Morgan was content to indicate his belief 
that the Catholic Church had accommodated its canon to its 
own purposes, and by changes and omissions had suppressed 
some of the traces of independent Paulinism. But Toland, as 
we have seen, opens up the whole question of the canon, so 
fully that in the numerous replies to him this is treated as his 
most grievous heresy. Indeed, though Toland’s “History of - 
the Canon of the New Testament” (treated therefore quite apart 
from the Old Testament), which in “ Hodegus,” p. 13, he refers 
to as already extant, was never published, it would be but fair 
that, in view of the extraordinary interest which he excited on 
the question, “Canonical or non-canonical ?” as is testified by 
the numerous and really scholarly replies “ Amyntor” called 
forth, Toland and several of his opponents should at least be 
mentioned in histories of the criticism of the New Testament, 
where the later and more fragmentary suggestions of Reimarus 
and Lessing are dwelt on. The method proposed by Toland, and 
which his opponents followed, was the historical investigation 
of the testimonies for and against apostolical authorship. 
Semler was not the first (see Hilgenfeld’s Hinleitwng, p. 180) 
to assert that the canon was not constituted till the end of the 
second century: see “Amyntor.” . Nor was Semler singular 
(cf. same page of Hilgenfeld) in making the word Canon mean 
simply List of books. This is Toland’s habitual usage; and 
Whiston, with whose works Semler was well acquainted, and 
against whom Semler first tried his critical weapons, had gone 
out of his way to prove that Canon did not at first mean Rule 
of Faith or Digesta for the guidance of the Church, but was 
simply a collection of occasional writings. 





IIL. 


Thus we see that the controversy as to the meaning and 
importance of the Christian parties in apostolic times had gone 
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through two distinct stages* ere Semler had passed into the 
Secunda of the Saalfeld school (in 1742: see Semler’s Lebens- 
beschreibung von thm selbst abgefasst, Vol. 1. p. 39), two or three 
years ere he set out for the University. Did he remain entirely 
unacquainted with, was he wholly uninfluenced by, the prior 
stages of the debate in which he was to bear such an important 
part? As Professor in Halle, Semler was by his indefatigable 
labours to compel the theological mind of Germany to novel 
ideas, and to be the foremost apostle of free critical inquiry. 
He was to point out local and temporal elements in Scripture ; 
to insist on differences of view amongst the founders of the 
Christian Church, as displayed in the various writings that 
compose the New Testament ; and, by his grouping of these 
differences, to open up the path in which Baur followed. 

It is proverbially difficult to find anywhere in Semler’s 
multitudinous works a summary treatment of any one subject. 
But the following notes will shew in a general way how Semler 
regarded the early Church, its parties and its canonical litera- 
ture. The Church Fathers erred in not noticing the distinction 
of a double gospel emphasized by Paul, the gospel of the Cir- 
cumcision and the gospel of the Uncircumcision. At first, 
unity of spirit in the Church was held to be enough, without 
suppressing docendi wlud genus quod peritiores ab imperitioribus 
dividebat. The spirit of Judaism grew and nearly crushed the 
free spirit of Christianity. New astute leaders substituted a 
forcible external union for oneness of spirit. Quidam parum 
spirituales auctores endeavoured to incorporate the two parties, 
neither of which accepted the books or the institutions of the 
other. A middle party arose by union of the two: the Catho- 
lic, namely, which made our present canon authoritative. And 
now the Catholic party called all others heretics, both those 





* To a third stage of the same controversy we can refer only in a note. Peter 
Annet, whose first (anonymous) works were so much in Morgan’s spirit that they 
were commonly supposed to be from Morgan’s pen, wrote also on “The History and 
Character of St. Paul” (Collected Works, pp. 27—94). The relation of Acts to 
Galatians and the spirit of Paul’s universalism are, inter alia, examined; Paul is 
said to have “ modelled Christianity,” and to have been practically the founder of 
a@ new religion. 
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who Judaized and those who professed Gnosis. (From the 
Prefatio ad illustrandam Catholice ecclesie originem, prefixed 
to Semler’s Paraphrasis in Epistolam 2 Petri.) Many of the 
Gnostics were sensible and accomplished Christians (Autobio- 
graphy, II. 168); the Nazarenes and Ebionites were one and 
the same party (Semler’s Preface to Baumgarten’s Theol. Strei- 
tigkeiten). In the canon Semler saw a collection for the use 
of the united parties, the Gospels especially for the Judaists, 
the Pauline Epistles for the Gnostic Christians, the Catholic 
Epistles for promoting the union of both. (From the sketch 
of Semler in Eichhorn’s Bibliothek, Vol. V. 1—200.) The Apo- 
calypse is of another spirit from the rest. This “obscure and 
silly book” is marked by savage Jewish feelings of revenge, 
grossly chiliastic views, and wholly unchristian standpoint; it is 
to be wholly rejected from the canon (Abhandlung von der freien 
Untersuchung des Kanons). The same views are to be found in 
many others of Semler’s works ; especially is it remarked by 
the author of the article in Eichhorn’s Bibliothek that “all 
Semler’s historico-critical researches upon the New Testament 
are pervaded by his hypothesis that there were two gospels.” 
If we compare Toland and Morgan on the one hand, and 
Semler on the other, with the Tiibingen school, it will be 
apparent that Semler anticipated its conclusions most nearly 
by his view of the relation in which our canonical books stood 
to the process of union betweeu the two parties; as also in 
holding that this process was a fusion of both, though with a 
Judaical spirit, whereas Morgan held that the formation of the 
Catholic party was rather the suppression of the Pauline by 
the Judaical, and Toland thought that the Catholics had been 
too hard on the Judaizers. But in regard to the relation of 
the heads of the parties to one another, both Toland and 
Morgan are more explicit than Semler in expounding each his 
own view ; and on the Judaistic Apocalypse, Morgan was at 
least as emphatic. Upon the whole, Semler’s agreements with 
Toland and Morgan, as the case may be, are much more 
remarkable than his differences from them: for example, on 
the double Gospel, the continued division in the Christian 
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camp, the growth of a Judaical and intolerant spirit, the rela- 
tion of the Catholics to the heretics, and the character of the 
Apocalypse. But the most important fact, in examining the 
possibility of Semler’s having been influenced by Toland and 
Morgan, is, that the latter had directed very specially the 
attention of theologians to those very points in regard to 
which Semler afterwards took up so prominent a position. 
Apprehension of the status guestionis is often as important an 
element in priority as the direct suggestion of one particular 
solution. And on the issue between Pauline universalism 
and Petrine particularism, it may be affirmed that Toland and 
Morgan were without predecessors. The interest in discussing 
the relation of Ebionites to the Catholic Church had hitherto 
been almost purely Christological ; so Zwicker, so Rhenferd 
(quoted by Toland). If we have materials to shew that Semler 
knew the works of Toland and Morgan quoted above, will it 
not be reasonable to conclude that the views of his English 
predecessors not merely helped to force upon him the ques- 
tions on which he afterwards came more or less nearly to 
agree with them, but directly contributed to mould his 
opinions ?—and that the chain which, with some, imperfect 
links, stretches from Baur to Semler, may be regarded as 
extending, unbroken, backward from Semler to Morgan, and 
from Morgan to Toland ? 

It would be by no means irrelevant to insist on the general 
relation then subsisting between English and German theology 
—a relation so strangely the converse of that which now 
obtains. The great impulse given, especially in their critical 
labours, to such men as Pfaff, Mosheim, Michaelis, as well as 
to the popular and unscientific Aufkidrer, by their English 
studies or English travels, by the freer theological atmosphere 
of England [!] (see Tholuck’s Geschichte des Rationalismus), 
is admitted on all hands; but the interesting task of tracing 
the precise points on which England set Germany to the work 
in which she has now so long been content to be little more 
than a receptive pupil, has never been sufficiently carried out. 
Here, however, we must limit ourselves to a presumable influ- 
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ence of Toland and Morgan on Semler; and the materials 
must be drawn mainly from Semler’s own Lebensbeschreibung, 
Halle, 1781, 1782. 

That Semler knew and studied diligently the principal 
English writers is manifest all through the Autobiography, 
He frequently complains, with patriotic regret, of the back- 
wardness of German theologians at large; they are not even 
to be compared to the French and English in the matter of 
early Church history, the canon, and the investigation of 
the original Greek and Latin authorities (I. 302, II. 169). 
Criticism is a new field for Germany. Semler’s revered 
teacher, Baumgarten, the Halle Wolffian, kept to the old and 
unsatisfactory traditional German plan in historical work 
(L. 20). In his frequent almost apologetic explanation of his 
desertion from Baumgarten, he gives it to be understood that 
it was chiefly the more thorough historical works of France 
and England that moved him. “Clarke’s English works” 
first made clear to him the source of many difficulties about 
the early sects, namely, the incompleteness of the New Testa- 
ment writings ; Ebionites and Nazarenes rejected Paul’s Epis- 
tles and John’s Gospel (I. 262). Semler early studied “ Whis- 
ton’s English works ;” his disputation for his degree was 
against Whiston’s innovations in biblical criticism. Besides 
that Whiston and Clarke were in the thick of the Deistic 
controversies on the Canon, and had both written against 
Toland, we have evidence that the Deists did not escape Sem- 
ler's attention in the fact that he made diligent use of the 
library of Hofrath Lenz in Halle, which was rich in “ so-called 
heterodox works” (I. 113). 

Add to this that Toland and Morgan were amongst the 
most notorious and most copiously refuted of the English 
Deists. Toland is treated at great length by Thorschmidt jn 
his Freidenker-Lexicon ; and pp. 188—278 are devoted to 
Nazarenus and its opponents. In the long list of refutations, 
ten or a dozen are by German divines. And while many of 
the refutations deal chiefly with the question of the Canon, 
several take up expressly Toland’s distinction between Jewish 
VOL. XIV. 2T 
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and Gentile Christianity as an unheard-of slander. To this 
the famous Mosheim expressly addresses himself in his Vin- 
dicie Antique Christianorum discipline adversus celeberrimi 
viri Joannis Tolandi, Hiberni, Nazarenum (1st ed. 1720; 
2nd ed., extended, 1722). The German theologians had not 
yet learned to speak of Toland’s writings as a manifest token 
of the near approach of the final temptation, or to entreat the 
Lord “to rebuke this black devil” (see Lechler’s Deismus, 
p. 473). Toland is here treated as a man of parts and learn- 
ing, with the courtesy of a scholar (as he is by Fabricius in 
the Codex Apoc. N. T., and by Pfaff). This work, which was 
one of Mosheim’s earliest,‘and which in no small degree con- 
tributed to bring his name before the learned world, follows 
Toland point by point, and, with great learning at command, 
endeavours to deny almost all that Toland had advanced ; 
especially anything like important variety of view or practice 
amongst the early Christians. Toland’s other “ paradox writ- 
ings” and Nazarenus too are reported on in the Nachrichten 
von einer Hallischen Bibliothek, Vol. III. 

Morgan is reviewed in several continental periodicals of the 
period ; in the Zwverldssige Nachrichten; the Acta Erudi- 
torum; (at great length) in the Bibliotheque Britannique, 
Vol. XIII. ; and in the Nach. von einer Hall. Bib. Further, 
Jocher, a Leipzig Professor, published in 1745 a special 
pamphlet, Historia Controversiarum a Thoma Morgano excita- 
tarum prime linee ; a pamphlet hard to be got at, and which, 
besides a list of the works of Morgan and of his opponents, 
contains little but strong denunciation of Morgan as one who 
had excited so great commotion, both in Britain and on this 
side the sea, that nemo in republica literaria adeo hospes putari 
debeat, quin infensissimi hujus sacrorum turbatoris nomen sit 
ayditum. The Moral Philosopher is spurcissimus omnium 
qui unquam typis descripti sunt liber (mainly because of 
its treatment of the Old Testament) ; insomuch that all that 
Celsus, Porphyry, and the worst enemies of the faith, have 
written, is, in comparison with Morgan, courteous, modest and 
mild. Amongst vther refutations of Morgan mentioned by 
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Jocher is one attributed to Baumgarten, in 1745, under whom 
Semler was then studying, with the title, de Paulo Gentium 
Apostolo, which had evidently dealt specially with our ques- 
tion. Whether Jécher has not here erroneously assigned to the 
foremost of the Halle theologians a disputation said by the 
Nachrichten von einer Hall. Bib., presumably better informed 
on matters connected with the Halle University, to have been 
delivered under precisely the same title and in the same year 
by Herr C. E. Windheim, we are unable to decide, as neither 
the one disputation nor the other is accessible. But a public 
disputation on that subject must have taken place in the year 
given; and this is additional proof that Semler, the first 
student of his time, could not but have become acquainted 
with Morgan’s opinions. But what may be taken as conclu- 
sive proof of this is, that Semler tells us in the Autobiography, 
I. 117, that he himself wrote several of the reviews of English 
works for the Nach. von einer Hall. Bib., edited by his pro- 
fessor and friend Baumgarten in 1749-51 ; and of the English 
works reviewed in that journal, those of the Deists are among 
the most numerous and important. So that it is not only cer- 
tain that Semler was well acquainted with the work done for 
the Nachrichten by the other contributors who occcupied the 
same field as himself, but even highly probable’ that the 
reviews of Nazarenus and of the Moral Philosopher are from 
his own pen. 

It is true that Semler nowhere, so far as can be discovered, 
mentions the name or works of Toland or Morgan in connec- 
tion with his own opinions on the double Gospel or the Juda- 
istic Apocalypse of John. This is not, however, hard to 
explain. In Semler’s time, the Deists had become unmention- 
able by respectable scholars and divines ; at all events, none 
referred to them save in direct polemic. And Semler had 
special reasons for avoiding all appearance of being associated 
in any way with the Deists; one of the principal arguments 
his opponents brought against his revolutionary theological 
work was that of putting him in the same category with 
Deists and Naturalists. Yet he was never tired of asserting 

272 
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that he and they had little or nothing in common ; although 
the curious distinction he endeavoured to make between the 
freedom of Privat-Religion and obligation to conformity with 
the Established Church seems never to have been satisfactory 
or even intelligible to friends or foes. The great apostle of 
perfect freedom in the examination of traditional views or 
prejudices, wrote, to the amazement of Germany, against 
Bahrdt and the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist ; and to the disgust 
of admirers and the contempt of the orthodox, he appeared as 
the public defender of the minister Wéllner’s notorious Reli- 
gionsedikt. Semler’s difficulty in making his position clear, 
and in drawing the line between himself and those who 
seemed to work with the same weapons towards the same 
end, embittered his last days ; and will serve to explain how, 
as a Privat-gelehrter, he might have learnt much from the 
Deists, and yet studiously endeavour to avoid appearing in 
any way their pupil. 

Whether our two English Deists communicated their spirit 
or their ideas to the indefatigable Halle critic, so much more 
learned, laborious and influential than they, is a comparatively 
minor question. The main plea of this paper has, we conceive, 
been established beyond dispute. Toland and Morgan had, 
long before Semler, seen fully the importance of the problem 
to which Baur has since compelled the whole theological 
world to allow its due weight. They saw that the growth of 
the constitution and doctrine of the Catholic Church could 
not be understood without careful exploration of the rivulets 
which joined to form the broad stream of Catholic tradition. 
They tried with boldness, originality and ingenuity, to solve, 
each in his own way, a difficult and complicated problem. 
That they took up the question at all, is their chief merit; 
now it can hardly be worth while to examine precisely the 
measure of their success. But we may fairly apply to them a 
comparison like that used by Baur in contrasting the Leben Jesu 
with his own work on the Gospels. If Toland and Morgan 
failed in their attack on the citadel of Christian tradition, if 
their bold but ill-supported assaults were beaten back and 
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they ultimately driven off the field, it must at least be said of 
them that they fairly warned the defenders to look to their 
time-honoured, moss-grown bulwarks, to strengthen and extend 
their works on that very same side against which Baur, with 
his numerous and well-equipped followers, directed his sys- 


tematic; steady and prolonged siege. 
" DavID PATRICK. 





VII—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


ae 


. Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, comprising Pirge Aboth and Pereq 
R. Meir in Hebrew and English, with Critical and Illustrative 
Notes. Edited by Charles Taylor, M.A., Fellow and Divinity 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press. 1877. 


Tr is scarcely necessary to remark in this Review how important 
a knowledge of the Mishnah and the other older parts of the 
Talmud is to the history of Jewish and early Christian thought on 
theology and philosophy, as well as to that of the Old Testament, 
and even of the New. Yet this Hebrew literature has been left 
singularly inaccessible to the student. Its language is not easily 
mastered, if indeed the language of books separated by many centu- 
ries of time and produced in many different countries can be called 
one language at all; it is always founded on the Biblical Semitic, 
sometimes distinctly Aramaic, sometimes Hebrew, but very freely 
develops new formations, and gives new significations to old forms, 
and borrows largely from neighbouring tongues-—Latin, Greek and 
Persian. Moreover, a great wealth of honorific titles and constantly 
recurring technical terms are introduced, which are always printed 
in abbreviations ; and these are a great stumbling-block to the 
beginner. It would perhaps be impossible to compile a lexicon 
which would clear up all these obscurities, though more might cer- 
tainly be accomplished than has yet been done. In any case, it 
seems that experience and patience will long continue to be the sole 
key to unlock the mysteries of the Talmud ; and as the time and 
power are not given to all who would gladly know something, the 
knowledge must be obtained largely at second-hand. 
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But vast as is the entire extent of the Talmudic literature, its 
various parts appear to differ greatly in their importance to the stu- 
dent of general history or theology. Indeed, the portions that will 
interest him are but few, and are chiefly contained in the older por- 
tion, the Mishnah especially. Among the various tracts of which 
the Mishnah consists, Pirngz Asoru, the “Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers,” as Mr. C. Taylor renders it, occupies a distinguished place. 
Indeed, as Mr. Taylor observes, “its simplicity and intrinsic excel- 
lence have secured for Aboth a widespread and lasting popularity, 
and have led to its being excerpted from the Talmud, and used 
liturgically in the Synagogue at certain seasons from an early period.” 
It consists mainly of the philosophical and religious maxims attri- 
buted to the Fathers who lived from the time of the men of the 
Great Synagogue to two centuries after Christ. “The Great Syna- 
gogue,” Mr. Taylor observes “(as we may conclude in accordance 
with a prevalent tradition, which attributes its establishment to 
Ezra), arose some time after the return from the Captivity, and 
included ‘all who presided over the teaching of the law in Judea 
down to Simon Justus’ (Jost, Gesch. A. 42).” And “from state- 
ments in Aboth about the Great Synagogue, it would seem that it 
was regarded as comprising a succession of teachers.” We here learn 
something of the principles that animated the great Hillel, Gamaliel, 
and others who are known generally only by their names. Much 
instruction may be found in this ancient tract concerning the view 
then taken of the precepts of the Thorah or Law, and the relation 
in which other books of Scripture stood to it. Christian theological 
controversies are found often to be anticipated here. Thus there is 
much on the rival claims of Faith and Works (“ whosesoever works 
are in excess of his wisdom, his wisdom stands ;” “not learning 
but doing is the ground-work ; and whoso multiplies words occa- 
sions sin”); on sins that cannot be forgiven (“he that profanes 
things sacred, and contemns the festivals, and annuls the covenant 
of Abraham our father, and acts barefacedly against the Thorah, 
even though he be a doer of good works, has no portion in the 
world to come”) ; on Free-will (“everything is foreseen ; and free- 
will is given; and the world is judged by grace; and everything 
is according to work”). Love to God and to mankind is especially 
inculcated ; in fact it is a principle running through the whole work 
like a golden thread: “Let the property of thy friend be precious 
unto thee as thine own ; set thyself to learn Thorah, for it is not 
an heirloom unto thee; and let all thy actions be in the name of 
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Heaven ;” “ Beloved are Israel that they are called children of God ; 
greater love (was it that it) was made known to them that they are 
called children of God, as it is said, Ye are the children of the Lord 
your God ;” “despise not any man, and carp not at any thing; for 
thou wilt find that there is not a man that has not his hour, and 
not a thing that has not its place.” 

Mr. Charles Taylor has set himself a useful and by no means an 
easy task in preparing an edition of the Pirge Aboth which can be 
used by Hebraists and non-Hebraists alike, and which receives 
copious illustration from other Hebrew works and from the New 
Testament in an ingenious commentary. The text has been care- 
fully examined and purified, and the critical notes appear generally 
satisfactory. The English version is excellent, and can well be used 
(with the help of the appended commentary) by those who cannot 
read the Hebrew. The commentary is drawn from extensive read- 
ing in the Talmudic literature, and deals with literary, philosophical, 
and biographical, as well as grammatical points. There are also 
some useful Excursus. In one of these I am glad to see that Mr. 
Taylor vindicates the Hebrew division of the Decalogue, according 
to which the first Adyo¢e is, “I am Jhvh thy God...” (Ex. xx. 2), 
and the second, “Thou shalt have no other gods before me; thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven image. . .” (3—6); the 
making of images being a necessary concomitant of polytheism, and 
mentioned in the same precept ; though the Speaker’s Commentary 
does remark, sententiously enough, but not at all in a Hebrew spirit, 
“There is a clear distinction between polytheism and idolatry, which 
entitles each to a distinct commandment.” He might have added 
another argument in favour of the Hebrew arrangement. Accord- 
ing to that, the first sentence of the Decalogue is a simple preamble, 
not a commandment at all: and it accords well with this that the 
Decalogue is not called “Ten commandments,” but “Ten sentences” 
(5°27, Adyo), both in Hebrew and in Greek. 

While Mr. Taylor is to be commended for the pure and quasi- 
biblical style of his translation, I cannot equally approve of his 
practice of quoting passages of the Bible, sometimes of considerable 
length, in the Authorized Version, when he knows that to be incor- 
rect and has to amend it in a note, as at p. 130. Why should such 
deference be paid to a popular version by scholars competent to 
correct it, and in a book intended for scholars only ? 

I must in conclusion express a hope that Mr. Taylor, having 
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made so excellent a beginning, will be encouraged to go on in the 
path he has chosen, and give us similar editions of other Talmudic 
tracts of interest equal to this. 


R. Martineau. 





2. Pessimism: a History and a Criticism. By James‘ Sully, M.A, 
Author of “ Sensation and Intuition : Studies in Psychology and 
Esthetics.” London: Henry S. King and Co. 1877. 


Mr. Sully has produced another ably written work, which bears 
the marks of careful study as well as of thoughtful analysis. His 
main interest in his chosen subject evidently arises from the fact of 
his feeling the fatal incompatibility of Pessimism with Utilitarianism, 
or at any rate Hedonism. If happiness is shewn to be unattainable, 
hopeless indeed must be the attempt to induce men to make it the 
final object of all action. The book commences with an historical 
sketch of Pessimistic opinions, but the views of most writers are 
presented too briefly to do more than create a general impression in 
the reader’s mind ; Schopenhauer and Hartmann alone are allowed 
to expound themselves at anything like adequate length. We are 
glad, however, to notice that ancient Hebrew literature, instead of 
either being wholly ignored or put in a false position, furnishes a 
few quotations, which are placed side by side with others from 
Greek and Roman sources. After this, the subject is treated entirely 
from the Utilitarian’s point of view. There is a certain advantage 
in this. We are glad to see this aspect of the question, even though 
we feel that there is a great deal more to be said about it, and abso- 
lutely refuse to allow the worth of life to be estimated according to 
the amount of its happiness. It helps us to construct an a fortiori 
argument, that if life is worth having on account of the happiness 
it affords us here, it is indeed an inestimable boon when regarded 
as essentially an opportunity for developing moral character. But 
from all such speculations our author rigidly excludes himself. 

Of course a critic could hardly have an easier task than that of 
demolishing Schopenhauer’s Ontology from the position that all our 
knowledge, whether of the Ego or the Non-ego, is phenomenal ; 
and Mr. Sully, having assumed this position with very little argu- 
ment, grinds his adversary to powder. And the view of Volition 
which is fundamental to his school enables him to make equally 
short work of the great Pessimistic doctrine that the “ Will to live,” 
all volitional self-affirmation, is bad, and tends to misery. For 
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according to modern empiristic teaching, volition does nothing but 
obey the stimulus of pleasure and of pain, seeking the former, shun- 
ning the latter, with the inevitable tendency, therefore, so far as it 
is successful, to increase the net amount of happiness. No doubt 
the random spontaneity for which Mr. Bain has secured an acknow- 
ledged place, cannot be credited with any direct tendency to produce 
happiness ; but it is at least neutral, and, moreover, does not come 
under the head of true volition. All this is very convincing to 
disciples of the empiristic school, and herein consists, we fancy, the 
permanent value of the book. It shews very effectually indeed that 
those who adopt the fundamental principles of our author’s school 
cannot logically become pessimists. This result, in view of the pre- 
sent vigour of that school, is something to be thankful for ; but we 
believe any pessimist worthy of the name, not admitting what Mr. 
Sully practically assumes as premises, would deny the conclusions. 
It is when we come to our author’s chapter on the Sources of 
Pessimism that we feel most strongly the inadequate character of 
his mode of treating the subject. This careful and full analysis of 
varying degrees of susceptibility to pleasure and to pain, and of 
what are called differences of temperament, really accounts for no 
more than the fact that some people take desponding, others san- 
guine, views of life. It helps us to understand the popularity of 
the cynicism which may be studied to perfection in certain well- 
known journals. But it is especially inadequate to explain the 
systematic pessimism of Schopenhauer, who possessed many natural 
advantages which ought to have made him take comparatively 
cheerful views of life. It leaves untouched the most characteristic 
feature in his teaching, the way, namely, in which his pessimism was 
based upon his very peculiar Ontology. Schopenhauer had some 
profound personal experiences of mighty impulses stirring within 
him, and forcing him to act against his better judgment. All his 
life long he was struggling against these impulses, bitterly regretting 
their power over him, but continually finding that he did the evil 
that he would not, and left undone the good that he would.* Here 
surely is the key to his whole system. Will is primary, Intelligence 
is secondary, and the worse secures the triumph. But of these im- 
pulses and their relation to true volition, Mr. Sully’s psychology 
can render no adequate account. They are not the same as random 
spontaneity, or as the volition which obeys the stimulus of pleasure 





* See Theological Review, July, 1876, pp. 402, 403. 
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and pain. Indeed, without postulating an Ego apart from the 
“natural man,” it is difficult to see what explanation can be satis- 
factory, and this is astep which has not been taken in any published 


Psychology with which we are acquainted. 
H. 8. 8. 





3. MISCELLANEOUS. 

The volume containing Mr. Cunningham’s “ Dissertation on the 
Epistle of St. Barnabas’’* is a useful and scholarly work. Or rather 
it is two works ; for first we have the Dissertation, occupying 117 
pages, and then come the Greek and Latin texts, edited by Mr. G. H. 
Rendall, and furnished by the same gentleman with a commentary 
and English translation. The Dissertation is a revised form of an 
essay which obtained the Hulsean Prize in 1874, and forms a sys- 
tematic introduction to the study of the Epistle. As it is impossible 
in the space at our disposal to discuss the various questions which 
have been raised in regard to this not very edifying relic of Chris- 
tian antiquity, we must be content with pointing out the principal 
conclusions at which Mr. Cunningham arrives. He differs from the 
majority of recent critics in placing the date of the Epistle as early 
as 79 A.D., or not much later.t He does so on the ground that the 
“little king” of iv. 4 is most probably Vespasian, and that the rela- 
tion of the Epistle to Gnostic controversies proves that “it goes back 
to a time when Christian teaching was indefinite, because it had not 
been rendered distinct by contrast with the heresies that had not 
yet arisen.”{ Notwithstanding this early date, the Epistle cannot 
have proceeded from the pen of Barnabas, for it is inconsistent with 
his known character and position, and he probably died before 62 
A.D. It was the composition, not of an aged Jewish apostle, but of 
a youthful Gentile, and was addressed to the church at Alexandria,§ 
which formed “a united body of Jewish and Gentile Christians.”|| 
The question as to the use of books contained in the New Testament 
is discussed with candour. Mr. Cunningham believes that the 
author was acquainted with St. Matthew's Gospel, but admits “ that 
the argument from silence goes some way to shew that the Gospel 
. ++. Was not in common use as a recognized authority among those 





* A Dissertation on the Epistle of St. Barnabas, including a Discussion of its Date 
and Authorship.» By the Rev. William Cunningham, M.A. Together with the Greek 
Text, the Latin Version, and a new English Translation and Commentary. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1877. 


+ Pp. xxxvi and ev. tT P. xxxvii. § P. xxxix. | P. xli. 
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to whom the Epistle is addressed.”* He thinks that it is “ within 
the bounds of possibility that the author had the Epistle to the 
Romans and 1 Peter before him, possibly 1 Corinthians, and some 
would say Galatians, but that there is no sufficient reason for alleg- 
ing that he had any of them at all.”+ The Dissertation concludes 
with an interesting section on “the Theology of the Epistle,” in 
which the principal points are brought under review. On the whole, 
the essay furnishes a valuable and suggestive introduction to the 
Epistle. The style is sufficiently clear; but the thought does not 
always seem to be very happily expressed. There are several 
faulty sentences.~$ We cannot see why Mishnah should be spelled 
“ Mischna,”§ as though we had no English mode of representing the 
Hebrew &. Nor can “Sybilline,”|| for Sibylline, be fairly set down 
to the printers, as it is placed in the index in conformity with the 
wrong spelling, while the word is correctly given in the commen- 
tary,1 which proceeds from a different hand. Tivera: does not mean 
“this is come to pass ;’** and we ought not to forget that strict accu- 
racy is the foundation of sound criticism. These, however, are small 
blemishes, which may be easily removed from a second edition, and 
meanwhile do not materially detract from the excellence of the work. 

Mr. Ross’s Life of Bishop Ewing t+ is a life-like picture of a very 
amiable man, who, if not a profound theologian, was an admirable 
Bishop and a large-hearted Christian. Nor was Dr. Ewing, if he 
never made up for the deficiencies of a somewhat scrambling and 
imperfect education, without that truer theological depth which is a 
matter of the developed character rather than of the trained intellect. 
The chosen associate of Maurice in England, of Erskine and M’Leod 
Campbell in Scotland, he represented a phase of theological thought 
which, as more than one untoward event proved, was much less at 
home in the Episcopal Church of Scotland than either in her Esta- 
blished Kirk or in the Church of England. He had little sympathy, 
except in so far as so wide a heart as his sympathized with all 
genuine forms of religious faith, with either the narrow hierarchical 
spirit of his own communion, or the rigid Calvinism of ordinary 
Scottish Presbyterianism. He was a Broad Churchman in the true 





* P. xciii. t P. xcv. 
t See p. xxi, line 6 sq.; lviii, 3sq.; xxii, note 1; xcviii, 2; cix, 25 sq. 
§ P. xiii. || P. xxxv. q P. 76. ** P. xxxi. 


++ Memoir of Alexander Ewing, D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. By 
A. J. Ross, B.D. London: Daldy, Isbister and Co. 1877. 
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ethical sense of the word, willing to own his brotherhood with “all 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,” and impatient of the 
application of any other test. Like the men whose names we have 
already mentioned in connection with his, he was indifferent to cri- 
tical questions, the real importance of which he hardly discerned ; 
and on that account, we think, whatever he did is not likely to have 
much permanent influence. For although it is true that a high 
ethical conception of the character of God, for instance, is of infi- 
nitely greater importance than sound views on the authorship of the 
Pentateuch or the fourth Gospel, yet a large class of men, especially 
in this age, are asking themselves what justification they have for 
believing in God at all, and are not disposed to listen reverently to 
the voice of Scripture until they have ascertained to their own satis- 
faction what Scripture is. In a time of the upturning of men’s 
thoughts, critical must often precede spiritual questions, even if felt 
to be intrinsically less important. 

We cannot pretend within our brief limits to give a sketch of Dr. 
Ewing’s life. There is the less need as we can very cordially recom- 
mend to our readers Mr. Ross’s well-conceived and well-executed 
Memoir. From first to last, Dr. Ewing appears to have been one of 
the happiest-hearted and most fascinating of men. Struck down by 
repeated illness, which constantly compelled him to exchange the 
damp winds of the Hebrides for the drier breezes of Sicily, he always 
returned to his work with indomitable and ever-hopeful energy. 
His was indeed a singular position. The incumbent of a see which, 
till his acceptance of it, had been vacant for 160 years, yet the tra- 
ditions of which went back to Columba’s first settlement on the 
sacred shores of Iona, he was the Bishop of a flock scattered all over 
the Western Isles, including, as at Ballachulish and Appin, poor 
congregations whose attachment to the Episcopal Church was ances- 
tral, but otherwise consisting for the most part of the landed aris- 
tocracy and their dependents. In the performance of his episcopal 
duties, he earned an income rather less than that which an Evan- 
gelical curate in England demands for his crude services. We are 
not informed what his private means were, but they must have been 
considerable, and he spent them freely, as well as himself, in the 
warfare of the Church. We have said that he was out of place in 
the Scottish Episcopal Church ; we do not know that he would have 
been much more at home on this side the Tweed. But he comes 
much nearer our ideal of the Bishop whom the times want, than that 
much-vaunted product and patron of astute ecclesiasticism, Bishop 
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Wilberforce. A dozen such as he, armed with episcopal influence 
and authority, might yet regenerate the Church of England, and go 
far to make her once more the Church of the nation. But where to 
find them ? 

A translation of Pfleiderer’s Paulinismus* affords English readers 
the opportunity of making acquaintance with a characteristic pro- 
duction of German theological learning. The thoroughness of treat- 
ment and fullness of detail are striking—perhaps are carried too 
far. Could Paul himself read this analysis of his doctrine, he might 
be surprised to find that it was more systematic and clearly defined 
than he suspected. At the same time, there is no doubt much help 
to be gained in the study of the apostle’s writings from these state- 
ments of his modern critic. 

Another translated work is “The Bible for Young People,”’+ of 
which the third volume treats of Hebrew History from David to 
Josiah. The estimates offered of Scripture personages, and the dates 
assigned to Scripture books, are so widely divergent from the ideas 
commonly held, that some readers may be repelled ; they will not, 
however, find it easy to meet and rebut the reasons given in support 
of the statements that are made, and the candid study of such a 
volume as this will give all people, whether young or old, a new 
insight into the real meaning and true value of a great portion of the 
Old Testament. 

The tendency conspicuous in the Christian churches of the present 
day to fix attention on the human side of the career and character 
of Christ, finds another exemplification in the work of an anonymous 
writer, entitled, “ Leaving us an Example.”{ The first part contains 
an elaborate analysis of the character of Christ ; the second applies 
the principle of “the living example” to obtain a definition of 
“faith,” which-enables the writer to lay down a theory of justifica- 
tion, and to explain the meaning of the “atonement.” The third 
part of the volume is occupied with a somewhat confused mingling 
of arguments in support of the existence of God and the divinity of 





* Paulinism: a Contribution to the History of Primitive Christian Theology. 
By Otto Pfleiderer. Translated by Edward Peters. Vol. I. Exposition of Paul’s 
Doctrine. Williams and Norgate. 1877. 

+ The Bible for Young People. By Dr. H. Oort and Dr. J. Hooykaas, assisted 
by Dr. A. Kuenen. Vol. III. Prepared by Dr. H. Oort. Authorized Translation. 
Williams and Norgate. 1877. 

t “Leaving us an Example.” The Gospel for the Nineteenth Century. Second 
Edition. Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 
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Christ. The whole work seems to owe its existence to the impres- 
sion produced on the writer’s own mind by some passages in Mill's 
Essays on Religion. It is not marked by any special power or 
originality. 

The Rev. Henry Formby indulges, at the commencement of his 
work,* in some unnecessary scoffing at German historical critics. 
His want of sympathy with their principles and method is fully 
explained, when we find him so utterly indifferent to all historical 
credibility as to quote, as though they were undoubted authorities 
in regard to facts, the books of Genesis, Daniel, Jonah and Esther, 
the early Fathers of the Church, and the first books of Livy. The 
book seems to be written in the interest of the Roman Church. It 
aims at establishing the theory, by no means a novel one, though 
seldom heard of in modern days, that Numa visited Jerusalem, made 
acquaintance with Mosaism, and derived thence the religious rites 
and doctrines which he is said to have given to the Romans. The 
author not only fails to establish his theory, but uses such argu- 
ments, and so ignores generally acknowledged facts, that it is diffi- 
cult to ascribe to him at once candour and scholarship. 

Mr. Heard’s volumet is an elaborate and well-considered plea 
for disestablishment. He considers that the Christian Church must 
rest on a dogmatic basis ; in the present divided state of opinion in 
this country, no dogmatic Church can include the great majority of 
the people, and a truly National Church is therefore for us impossi- 
ble. The arguments are ably stated, and the spirit is fair and 
moderate, but the style has somewhat of a leading-article and public- 
meeting tone. 

The views of the Evangelical section of the Church are repre- 
sented by Mr. Hole.t The purpose he keeps in view is to shew 
that the teachings of the Church correspond with those of the 
Bible. It need hardly be said that he ignores biblical scholarship, 
and quotes the Bible as in every part verbally inspired. 





* Monotheism in the Main derived from the Hebrew Nation and the Law of 
Moses, the Primitive Religion of the City of Rome. By the Rev. Henry Formby. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1877. 

+ National Christianity; or, Cwsarism and Clericalism. By the Rev. J. B. 
Heard, M.A., &c. London: Longmans. 1877. 

t Principles of the English Church. A new Apology for the Church of England. 
A Series of Letters toa Friend. By the Rev. Charles Hole. London: Longmans. 
1877. 
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The “ Book of Natural Laws”* is a short “Guide to the Conduct 
of Human Life,” in which the author sets forth first the laws, whe- 
ther physical, intellectual, moral or spiritual, which chiefly affect the 
individual, and then goes on to deal with those which affect the 
community, as, e.g., the “laws of natural affection,” of social, commer- 
cial and political intercourse, &c. In attempting, within the narrow 
limits which he has assigned to himself, so vast a theme as “a 
system of mental philosophy and social economy,” he has done him- 
self as well as his subject some injustice. His chapters are too short, 
and his sentences read rather as the heads of longer discourses or as 
hints towards the solution of the various problems started, than as 
a full discussion of the whole subject. This is, we should imagine, 
a first appearance as an author, and it would have been well if an 
experienced eye had overlooked the proof-sheets, since we have had 
sometimes to trust to the context, rather than to the phrase em- 
ployed, to give us the author’s meaning. These blemishes, however, 
will be no doubt removed in a second edition, which the book well 
deserves. It will be of great value in our adult classes, where the 
teacher can give the illustrations and fuller development of the 
argument which the book somewhat lacks. The sympathies of the 
author are all in the right direction, and his views are on the whole 
sound. We are therefore glad to be able to recommend it to our 
readers. 

“ From Traditional to Rational Faith” t is a little volume shewing 
how the author, from having been a Baptist minister, became an 
Unitarian. Its interest is almost wholly of the subjective kind ; 
the only external facts which we gather from it being, that Mr. 
Griffin was born in England, there exercised his ministry for a while, 
fell under the influence of Mr. Spurgeon, and finally emigrated to 
America, where he made the doctrinal change the steps of which he 
records. The book is well worth reading, especially by those who 
are beginning to follow in the author’s footsteps.—A little book 
which bears the somewhat ambitious title of “The Reconciliation of 
Reason and Faith,” ¢ turns out to be a number of sermons preached 
in a village church in Oxfordshire. They are sensible and liberal, 





* The Book of Natural Laws. By William Whitworth. Manchester. 1876. 

+ From Traditional to Rational Faith. By R. Andrew Griffin. Boston : Roberts 
Brothers. 1877. 

t The Reconciliation of Reason and Faith. By R. E. Molyneux, M.A., Curate 
of Whitchurch, Oxon. London: Rivingtons. 1877. 
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without exhibiting any remarkable ability. The congregation that 
heard them may be congratulated on a supply of spiritual food much 
more nutritious than is commonly dealt out in village churches, even 
though Reason and Faith may continue for some generations to 
come to need reconciliation. 

Among pamphlets, we have an earnest plea for the just treatme at 
of those who question the inspiration of Scripture ;* a reprint fr m 
the Christian World of Essays and Letters in support of “con i- 
tional immortality ;”+ and a free-thinking commentary on a porticn 
of the evangelical narrative of events after the crucifixion.t 

Of sermons, we may enumerate Mr, Alexander Gordon’s though :- 
ful and eloquent discourse before the British and Foreign Ur - 
tarian Association at its last annual meeting ;§ Dr. Flint’s ina - 
gural sermon before the Pan Presbyterian Council ;|| Mr. Sharman 3 
“Victory and Martyrdom of Science,” preached at Plymouth on 
occasion of the meeting of the British Association ; and “ Four Ser- 
mons”** preached to Mr. Voysey’s congregation by Dr. Wild, formerly 
rector of Bisley, chiefly on the duty of Free Thought and Free 
Speech in matters of Religion. 

E. 





* Scepticism and Social Justice. By Thos. Horlock Bastard. Williams and 
Norgate. 1877. 

+ Life and Death. By the Rev. Edward White. With Three Letters on the 
same Subject, by the Rev. Samuel Minton, M.A. Elliot Stock. 1877. 

t The Journey to Emmaus. By a Modern Traveller. Williams and Norgate. 

§ Gospel Freedom, &. By Alexander Gordon, M.A. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1877. 

|| Christian Unity, &. By Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 1877. 

“| Science, her Martyrdom and Victory, &. By William Sharman. London: 
Whitfield. 1877. 
** Four Sermons, &c. &, By G. J. Wild, LL.D. London. 1877. 
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